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Public 
Recreation 
on Private 
Lands 


James G. Watt, Director 
Bureau of Outdoor Recreation 


The Bureau of Outdoor Recrea- 
tion has embarked upon several 
projects designed to increase public 
use of private lands. These include 
negotiations and conferences with 
major landholders; planning and 
technical assistance wherever ap- 
propriate; and contract research 
and other studies. 

We in the Bureau of Outdoor 
Recreation think it is wrong to look 
to governments— Federal, State, and 
local—to provide all the needed 
public outdoor recreation. Meeting 
America’s recreation demands is a 
cooperative job which can best be 
shouldered jointly by governments 
and private interests. 

Across the Nation, forests, farm- 
lands, reservoirs, rights-of-way, and 
other private properties have basic 
purposes of material production 
which leave them suitable and avail- 
able for multiple use. Public recrea- 
tion is compatible on these lands 
and waters though they produce 
timber, food, fiber, electricity, and 
transport. 

Let us never forget that the role 
of the private sector in America is 
to provide needed products at a 
profit. The role of government is 
to see that there is the proper en- 
vironment so that the quality of life 
can be improved through favorable 
economic and social climate that 


encourages growth and develop- 
ment in the private, profit-making 
arena. Recreation in many instances 
can be the basic profit-making use; 
in others, it can be a paying by- 
product; and in still others, it may 
be allowed at a break-even level 
with little or no hindrance to the 
landowner. 

Today, we face challenges to 
America’s resource-based economy. 
The energy crisis has already al- 
tered lifestyles, motives, attitudes, 
and operations; already it has had 
dramatic impacts upon recreation. 
Visitation to rural parks, forests, 
and recreation areas has dropped 
drastically. The economic impact 
has been tremendous, but recrea- 
tion use is greater at close-to-home, 


and energy situations. The numbers 
of people visiting remote ski resorts, 
guest ranches, and the like are re- 
duced but in some instances people 
are staying longer. 

In the past, rural outdoor recrea- 
tion to most people meant hunting 
and fishing. Today these activities 
are accelerating in interest; in addi- 
tion, fully as many people are en- 
joying recreation lands for bird- 
watching, scenic drives and hikes, 
nature photography, backpacking, 
and the list goes on. Those who 
are custodians of America’s lands 
and waters, both public and private, 
must cope with this changing use 
of the environment and recognize 
that natural resources are going to 
be used year round—not just dur- 


“About 65.6 million acres of land owned, leased, or controlled by 
private forest industries are available for outdoor recreation. More 
than 95 percent of these companies offer at least limited use of land 
by the public on such diverse facilities as athletic fields, ice skating 
rinks, picnic, camping and trailer park areas, and ski litts. Hunting, 


fishing, hiking, swimming, boating, and trapping are among the many 
activities available, mostly without charge to the public. 

“As of December 31, 1970, there were 428 private conventional 
hydroelectric facilities and 10 private pumped storage hydroelectrical 
facilities under license by the Federal Power Commission. In addition 
to reservoirs and related land resources of public utility companies, 
thousands of miles of electrical and natural gas transmission lines 
provide opportunities for many outdoor recreation activities. 

“About 1 million farms with a total of about 400 million acres of 
land are open to hunters and fishermen.” 


Excerpts from ‘‘Outdoor Recreation: A Legacy for America," The 
Nationwide Outdoor Recreation Plan, 1973. 


energy-saving places, because peo- 
ple are changing their lifestyles to 
fit economic necessity. 

Of America’s 204 million people, 
140 million live in metropolitan areas 
ranging from central cities to sub- 
urbs. Clearly they must have rec- 
reation opportunities and the closer 
to home the better, because the 
energy problem could be with us 
for many years. A recent survey in 
Washington, D.C., found that 42 
percent of the people sampled had 
either cancelled, shortened, or al- 
tered their vacation trips to be closer 
to home because of the economic 


ing hunting and fishing seasons. 

In the 1960's, Congress wrestled 
with the wilderness concept; the 
resulting legal description of wilder- 
ness required large virgin areas to 
remain untrammeled by man. To- 
day, we have the Eastern Wilder- 
ness Act preserving smaller areas 
which may have been managed for 
commercial timber production in the 
past. The trend even includes pri- 
vate dedication of pocket wilderness 
consisting of a few hundred acres 
or less. And, we see management 
of trailways so that when trees 
alongside reach harvestable size, 





the trail can be rerouted through 
nearby uncut timberlands. 
Changing needs require changing 
methods. Only recently has recrea- 
tion been recognized as a reservoir 
purpose equal in value to flood con- 
trol, irrigation, and power production. 
Reservoirs today play an impor- 
tant role in providing high quality 
outdoor recreation opportunities, 
frequently within short driving, cy- 
cling, or hiking distance of urban 
areas. Close-in private lands can 
provide city children a ‘“‘wilderness’’ 


Georgia Power Company's Lake 
Sinclair at Milledgeville, Ga., is typical 
of hydroelectric reservoirs providing 
recreation across the nation. 


experience or managed trail use. 
Utility rights-of-way and abandoned 
railbeds can become trails, gardens, 
or playfields. 

These factors led the Bureau of 
Outdoor Recreation to devote this 
issue of “Outdoor Recreation Ac- 
tion” to information on Public Use 
of Private Lands. This report pre- 
sents selected results of confer- 
ences, descriptions of projects and 
programs, and summaries of recent 
major actions involving land use. 

The Bureau's thanks and appre- 
ciation go to many private organiza- 
tions, corporations, other Federal, 
State, and local agencies, and the 
BOR regional office staffs. Many 
people cooperated to provide the 
materials which follow. 


International Paper Company's 
Southlands Forest Trail provides public 
use of commercial forest near 
Bainbridge, Ga. 


Private enterprises such as Disney 
World, Orlando, Fla., can expand the 
varieties of public leisure pursuits. 





Timber 
Management 
and Recreation 
on Forest 
Industry Lands 


Forest industry lands in the South 
include approximately 35 million 
acres of woodlands owned by com- 
panies—mostly in the pulp and pa- 
per business—and located through- 
out 13 States from Virginia to the 
timber belt of Texas and Oklahoma 
and from Kentucky to Florida. With 
only a few exceptions, these lands 
serve as a base for production of 
the timber those companies need 
to supply their mills. 

These mills, incidentally, produce 
30 percent of the Nation’s plywood, 
34 percent of the finished lumber, 
and 67 percent of the pulpwood; 
these total 30 percent of the Na- 
tion's total wood products. 

With this objective, it is obvious 
that growing the maximum amount of 
timber in a given period of time dic- 
tates the type of management prac- 
ticed. In many areas, this means 
the lands are intensively managed 
to produce the best specimens of 
the species for the growing site 
that the companies utilize. It also 
means doing everything we can to 
increase the utilization of each tree. 

These companies are also doing 
quite a bit to encourage more in- 
tensive scientific forest management 
on 150 million acres owned by farm- 
ers and other non-industry individ- 
uals as well as on lands controlled 
by Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, banks, 
and other investment groups. 

Research projections call for the 
growing of twice as much timber on 


Forest industry lakes provide skiing, 
boating, and fishing as on this 
International Paper Company Lake. 


substantially less land by the year 
2000. As much as 15 million acres 
could be lost to agriculture, wa- 
ter impoundments, super highways, 
rights-of-way and urban sprawl. By 
the late 1990’s southern timber man- 
agers expect to be called on to 


lands already grow an average of 
twice as much per acre as unman- 
aged lands. Foresters know how 
to improve this average, and will. 
There are ways the reader can help 
the effort; there are benefits all in- 
terests can reap if successful. 


Adapted from a paper presented by Donald W. Smith, Southern 
Forest Institute, October 31, 1974, in Asheville, N. C., at a conference 
entitled “Private Involvement in Outdoor Recreation,’’ sponsored by 
the Southern Forest Institute and the Bureau of Outdoor Recreation. 


provide 55 percent of the Nation's 
total wood needs. However, the call 
could come a lot sooner to meet 
this need if additional restrictions 
are placed on harvesting on Na- 
tional Forests. Now, well managed 


At the same time that timber 
growing is the primary objective, 
industry has another important man- 
agement goal. That ambition lies 
in winning public appreciation for 
good forest management as equiva- 





lent to good stewardship. In effect, 
we hope to keep the public aware 
of the role that wood and fiber play 
in meeting daily needs. We also 
want to help the public understand 
that uses of areas left to the whims 
of nature—areas often described 
and glorified as ‘‘wilderness areas” 
—are a luxury we can only afford 
in some sort of balance with pro- 
viding wood for public necessities, 
health, and comforts. 

Worlds of statistics elaborate on 
wood supply and demand. We can 
build a good case. The fact remains 
that we need an informed and sym- 
pathetic public if we are to provide 
the products and the recreation op- 
portunities they want and need. 

In addition to the success with 
timber management on company 
lands in the last 30 years, we have 
also made an important impact on 
some types of recreation in the 
South. Game management and 
hunting may be the most conspicu- 
ous, though certainly these are not 
the only places timber industry ef- 
forts have struck pay dirt. 

Most of you know that many 
paper and lumber companies em- 
ploy game biologists on their staffs. 
Millions of company acres are avail- 
able for hunting in a number of 
programs. Perhaps one of the most 
overlooked aspects of industry’s im- 
pact on improved game and wild- 
life habitat lies with the control and 
management of fire in the forests. 
For several decades during the early 
20th century, forest wildfires were a 
way of life. Old timers—and some 
“not - so - old - timers” —can recall 
when fires burned unchecked for 
days and left their mark on thou- 
sands of acres of timber. Clouds 
of smoke hung on the land as farm- 
ers ‘‘greened up”’ their pastures and 
cared little that the fires also swept 
through their woods. In some cases, 
this may have been beneficial, but 
in hardwood stands the effects on 
timber values and habitat were 
devastating. 

When industry came back to the 
South and began to provide a mar- 
ket for young timber, the trees as- 
sumed a value they had not had 
for years. The forests became a 
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A solitary hiker views virgin timber and rugged terrain in the Bowaters 
Southern Paper Corporation Pocket Wilderness near Dayton, Tenn. 


resource deserving protection, and 
state forestry agencies came into 
being. As the forest improved, many 
types of habitat improved and today 
the deer population, for instance, is 
eight times as great as it was in the 
1930's. There were other benefits to 
wildlife, too. And, of course, there 
were benefits to fish and game 
agencies and park departments. 

In addition, industry tried to be 
a good neighbor by letting the gen- 
eral public use its lands for fishing 
and hiking and nature study. The 
use of company lands also brought 
some problems, but that is an- 
other story. There may be a lot 
of things not done, but most readers 
can think of many things accom- 
plished: Things like the Bowaters 
Pocket Wilderness Areas, the Texas 
Woodland Trails, the Kirby Com- 
pany Primitive Area and 50-mile 
Hiking Trail, company donated parks 
in hundreds of cities and counties 
over the South, school forests and 
outdoor laboratories, boat launch- 
ing ramps, and 247 company forest 
recreation areas. Perhaps the most 
impressive example of industry's 
contributions is found in Union 
Camp Corporation’s donation of 
50,000 acres of the Great Dismal 
Swamp to the Nature Conservancy. 

Certainly, there are more things 
industry can do in the future. And 
there are ways in which the reader 
can help assure.those things. Bear 
in mind that a company’s primary 
Objective is to make an attractive 
return on its owners’ investments. 
Growing more wood and making 
more paper or more lumber or ply- 
wood is part of the company’s ap- 
proach to that goal. Winning and 
keeping the good will of neighbors 
and customers—public relations, if 
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you will—is essential to industry’s 
approach, too. One of the things 
a lot of people forget or do not 
really understand is that trees are 
a renewable natural resource, and 
we do not have many of those; 
|! can only think of two more— 
wildlife and top soil. Most people 
have no idea of plant succession 
or what difference it makes whether 
a tree is a tolerant or intolerant 
species or that different species of 
trees are best suited for different 
sites and for different products. In 
addition, many people have no con- 
cept of what raw material the pro- 
duct they needed or wanted was 
made of. We have the cry: “Save 
trees; save trees; use plastic, con- 
crete, aluminum or steel.’’ Yet wood 
uses only solar energy to grow; 
uses less fossil fuel to manufacture; 
is often recyclable; in most cases is 
biodegradable; and, above all, is 
renewable. 

Millions of Americans want to go 
into the woods for recreation. Many 
companies are increasingly inter- 
ested in helping those citizens en- 
joy the out-of-doors. Let us look at 
some of the things the reader can 
do to help industry help the public. 
For the most part, they all fit com- 
fortably under the umbrella of edu- 
cation. 

First of all help educate industry 
to what it is doing wrong. | do not 
think there was ever really a time 
when the best way to educate indus- 
try was by taking officials to court, 
or trying them in the newspaper, 
though a lot of that has been done. 
There is still a lot to be accom- 
plished by the ‘‘drawing-bees-with- 
honey” approach. Surely reason- 
able, educated people who sit and 
reason together will come out with 
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reasonable answers and reasonable 
solutions that can be more satis- 
factory to both groups. 

Second, the reader can help edu- 
cate the public to what industry is 
doing right. Having editors of game 
and fish publications, private and 
public; and conservancy, conserva- 
tion, or preservation magazines, 
newsletters, and ads take compa- 
nies to task in order to win favor 
with a select group may be regarded 
by some as good business. Industry 
would like to think that educating 
those editors and those select 
groups to the ‘‘method in our mad- 
ness” would be equally good busi- 
ness. 

You can help educate the various 
legislatures to the need for liability 
statutes that will protect landowners 
who admit or invite or who would 
admit or invite the public onto their 
lands. The time may even come 
when those who charge for such 
use should be protected better than 
they are today. 

We all need to work together 
to make citizens more careful and 
thoughtful. There is no magic to 
doing this, but it is vital that wild- 
fire and littering—call it trash dump- 
ing—and vandalism be stamped 
out. Stronger laws and better en- 
forcement are not enough. Educa- 
tion is primary. And of course, better 
appreciation of the many benefits 
to be realized from good forest 
management is essential. 

There is much more to do to- 
gether. Give it your best thought. 
Share those thoughts with industry 
leaders, individually and collective- 
ly, to help make forests more pro- 
ductive of both timber and recrea- 
tion for the Nation now and in the 
future. 

Industry will listen to those who 
find fault with what we do or do not 
do. However, it is much easier to 
respond in a positive way to con- 
structive suggestions, imaginative 
and realistic alternatives, or well- 
thought-out, positive plans we can 
study and apply. 


Bowater’s 
Pocket 
Wilderness 
Program 


Land for growing and harvesting 
commercial timber crops is getting 
scarcer and more precious. Land 
for outdoor recreation is also getting 
scarcer and more precious. For- 
tunately, these two uses do not have 
to be mutually exclusive. 

There is nothing new about forest 
industry lands being available for 
public recreation. This has been the 
case, more or less, for many years 
—at least in the South. Up until 
fairly recently, not many companies 
said much about it for several rea- 
sons. But thousands of hunters and 
fishermen, some hikers, and a few 
others have known about this open 
lands policy for a long time. 


lands with rather curious natural 
phenomena. These spots are called 
“sag ponds.” Although the lands 
are in the foothills of the Appala- 
chian Mountains, these sag ponds 
contain a number of plants nor- 
mally found only in the coastal 
areas. 

This was called to attention as 
the result of studies by a professor 
at Shorter College. Bowater was 
asked to set aside some of these 
areas to be left alone, and agreed to 
do it. The company got a nice reg- 
istration certificate from the Geor- 
gia State Council for the Preserva- 
tion of Natural Areas and some very 
favorable publicity. And it did not 
hurt much because there was not 
all that much acreage involved. 

Bowater tried to maintain contact 
with various groups in the area, 
including some ‘‘preservationists.”’ 
Along about the time the sag pond 
droject was materializing, talk be- 
gan within the company about the 
possibility of setting aside some 
other choice natural areas. After a 
while, this talk took shape in an 
idea. 

After kicking around several 
names, Bowater settled on ‘‘Pocket 


Adapted from a paper presented by Clarence Streetman, Bowaters 
Southern Paper Corporation, October 31, 1974, in Asheville, N. C., 
at a conference entitled ‘‘Private Involvement in Outdoor Recreation,” 
sponsored by the Southern Forest Institute and the Bureau of Out- 


door Recreation. 


In recent years, it-became appar- 
ent that there were other potential 
uses for industry lands besides 
hunting and fishing. It is difficult to 
categorize these interests because 
they vary. They include people who 
are interested in hiking, backpack 
camping, nature study, natural area 
preservation, outdoor biology labs, 
bird-watching, wildflower photog- 
raphy, and so on. Bowater’s basic 
open lands practice did not quite 
reach these groups and they are 
important, too. 

Bowater’s awareness of these in- 
terests probably came to a head 
about 1968. In north Georgia, near 
Rome, the company owns some 
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Wilderness” as a working title. Be- 
fore going too far with it, company 
officials approached some friends 
in the ‘‘preservationist’’ camp with 
the idea. It was very simple. Com- 
pany foresters would mark out an 
area to be left alone in the forest 
management program. Within the 
boundaries, they would do nothing 
but establish and maintain a rough 
hiking trail. We would leave the rest 
up to Nature. 

They liked the idea, even though 
they had some reservations. Pri- 
marily, they were concerned about 
the company’s seriousness. What 
would happen if a new general 
manager took over at Bowaters 





Southern? And would it become a 
“God's Little Acre’’ sort of thing, 
to be changed when it suited the 
logging program? 

At least partly persuaded, they 
agreed to look inio it a little more. 
Five years ago this month, a study 
team representing the Tennessee 
Citizens for Wilderness Planning 
and the Smoky Mountains Hiking 
Club went into the Virgin Falls area 
with some Bowater people. 

They gave their recommendations 
that a minimum of 200 acres be set 
aside. The company already had 
decided on a maximum of 317 acres. 
Frankly this difference in acreage 
had a great deal to do with the 
continuation of the Pocket Wilder- 
ness program, and with its success. 
Bowater discovered that the so- 
called preservationists could be 
quite reasonable. They, in turn, dis- 
covered that we could be reason- 
able, too. 

From there, the Pocket Wilder- 
ness program grew to four areas in 
Tennessee and one in McDowell 
County, N. C., and Bowater is still 
looking at other areas. 

The results have been most gra- 
tifying. The program has been rec- 
ognized by both the State and Fed- 
eral Governments. For example, all 
but one of the Pocket Wilderness 
areas have been designated as Na- 
tional Recreation Trails by the Bu- 
reau of Outdoor Recreation in the 
Department of the Interior. 

The State of Tennessee has a 
State Trails Program and a State 
Registered Natural Areas Program. 
All four of the Tennessee Pocket 
Wilderness Areas are designated as 
both State Recreation Trails and as 
State Registered Natural Areas. 


Laurel Falls’ 80-foot plunge is a 
highlight of Bowaters’ 710-acre Pocket 
Wilderness in Rhea County, Tenn. 





Bowater has a bulging file of 
complimentary letters from a num- 
ber of organizations, and individuals 
who represent organizations. One 
incident earlier this year convinced 
the company the program has really 
succeeded. The Nashville group of 
the Sierra Club requested 300 cop- 
ies of the company’s brochure to 
be distributed at their booth in an 
outdoor show. In conservation news, 
that is equivalent to the old story 
about the man biting the dog. 

The program has earned a fair 
amount of publicity for the company 
at all levels. Nationally, stories have 
appeared in American Forests, Bet- 
ter Camping, and the Christian Sci- 
ence Monitor, and on Associated 
Press wires. There was another 


story in the regional edition of Out- 
door Life. And it has appeared in 
a number of State publications and 
newspapers. 

The idea has caught on with the 
public. For the past 3 years, hardly 
a single week has gone by without 


two to a dozen requests for infor- 


Bowaters’ Honey Creek Pocket 
Wilderness in Scott County, Tenn., 
affords a view of the Cumberland River's 
Big South Fork. 


mation, with increases following a 
story. These requests have come 
from all over: The Midwest, the East, 
as far away as Florida and Cali- 
fornia. One gentleman from Ohio 
comes down each summer on his 
vacation, hikes one of the trails, 
and stops by for a visit at the Bo- 
waters Southern mill. 

The program has gotten the no- 
tice of trail groups. Company rep- 
resentatives have been on the pro- 
gram of Tennessee State Trails 
meetings, of the first State trails 
symposia in both Kentucky and Loui- 
siana, the Second National Trails 
Symposium in Colorado Springs 
last year, and the Eastern Regional 
Trails Symposium in Tennessee. 

More recently, it has caught on 
with educators. Several elementary 
school teachers have taken groups 
out on field trips. A while back, a 
biology professor at Roane State 
Community College in Harriman, 
Tenn., got interested. He used some 
of these areas as outdoor class- 
rooms. Later, that ieacher made a 
presentation on Bowater’s Pocket 
Wilderness program at the annual 
meeting of the Tennessee Academy 
of Science in Memphis. 

The author in November 1974 
spoke on the program of the na- 
tional conference of the Natural Sci- 
ence for Youth Foundation in Nash- 
ville, describing the Pocket Wilder- 
ness Program. 

Too often the success of a pro- 
gram of this nature is measured by 
the gallons of printing ink or by 
the hours of air time it gets. While 
these are important indicators, the 
Pocket Wilderness Program has 
been even more valuable in an 
area where numbers are not all that 
important. 

This is with the groups who are 
interested in the preservation, rather 
than the use, of land. Even the most 
militant recognize that some trees 
must be cut, and that some land 
must be devoted to commercial use. 
When they see that industry is at 
least sympathetic to their needs, 
they are much more likely to con- 
cede commercial needs, too, if 
companies are to stay in business. 
That sort of an atmosphere allows 
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discussion of differences, rather than 
fights over them. It is difficult to 
measure these values, but too many 
laws are proposed and enacted with 
the support of these groups to ig- 
nore them. They get things done. 
Of course, such a program is not 
without its drawbacks. One problem 
has been vandalism. Some prob- 
lems were expected, but quite hon- 
estly, they have not been as great 
as feared. Most of the damage and 
litter occur within 200 to 300 yards 
of the parking area. Not many van- 
dals are going to do a lot of work 
to tear up something. If they can 
ride up to it in their hot rod cars, 
look out; if they have to hike for 
a mile or two, it is not as appealing. 
Another potential problem en- 
countered in some areas is un- 
authorized use of trails. While there 
are a number of different types of 
trail use, the company has provided 
primarily for hiking trails. There has 
been some use and some damage 
from both horses and motorcycles. 
Here again, the damage has not 
been as great as it might have been. 
To a degree, these uses can be 
controlled by the use of natural bar- 
riers, or even the construction of 
artificial barriers. However, if a per- 
son has it in his head to ride on 
your lands, he is going to do so, 
whether there is a trail there or not. 
In some areas, landowner liability 
might still be a fear. Back in the 
Fifties, many of the land managers 
were extremely reluctant to say any- 
thing that might imply an invitation 
to the public to use company lands. 
There have been some changes in 
the laws. Also, the public is more 
enlightened now. The author’s per- 
sonal feeling is that the liability 
problem is more theoretical than 
actual in a program of this type. 
Overall, there is far more to be 
gained than to be lost by an indus- 
try’s taking a positive attitude to- 
ward the public’s use of its lands 
for recreation. There are as many 
opportunities here as there are in 
any public relations activity. And 
there is one very real and very 
tangible reason for continuing it, 
even if not concerned about public 
attitudes. 





As mentioned, land for both com- 
mercial use and recreational use 
is getting scarcer, year by year. 
Take a look at some recent Forest 
Service studies on what has hap- 
pened to the commercial forest land 
acreage in your state during the 
past 10 years. Tennessee is losing 
about one-half of one percent each 
year. And the pressures are going 
to grow as the population and its 
demands grow. 

Over the long haul, those in the 
timber business have no choice but 
to promote multiple-use land man- 
agement, and to demonstrate on 
industry lands that it can be done. 
There are many’ programs which 
can help relieve the recreation pres- 
sures without any appreciable harm 
to timber growing activities. Every 
time industry gets involved in rec- 
reation, the justification for further 
set-asides in the name of outdoor 
recreation is reduced. 

The Pocket Wilderness Program, 
or some form of it, is one way to 
help meet the needs of some 
groups. Trails are another. Camp- 
sites and wildlife management are 
others. 

Actually, a lot more is being done 
by more companies than many peo- 
ple realize. The recent American 
Forest Institute “Land Use Idea 
Book”’ is a valuable source of in- 
formation on industry’s activities. 


The Pocket Wilderness Program 
has done a great deal for Bowater. 
It is one program, conducted by 
one company, aimed at one gen- 
eral type of public. It has worked, 
and the company would be happy 
to share experiences and informa- 
tion with anyone else who is inter- 
ested in it. 

It is an important part—but only 
a part—of broader total involve- 
ment in public recreation. And this 
is the way industry must look at all 
programs. As long as commercial 
interests take the initiative, they have 
an opportunity to help guide and 
direct. And guiding and directing 
become more important with every 
woodlands acre that goes into soy- 
beans, fescue, concrete, or other 
non-timber-producing use. 


Bob’s Creek Trail, N. C., Becomes a 
National Recreation Trail 


A new trail in McDowell County, N. C., has been designated a 
National Recreation Trail in the National Trails System by Secretary 
of the Interior Rogers C. B. Morton. The 8-mile Bob’s Creek Trail 
is located in a 500-acre “pocket wilderness” established and man- 
aged by the Bowaters Southern Corporation’s Catawba, S. C., 
affiliate. 

Douglas P. Wheeler, Interior's Deputy Assistant Secretary for Fish 
and Wildlife and Parks, noted at a dedication ceremony opening 
the trail that Bob’s Creek Trail was added to 51 other recreation 
trails in the National Trails System. 

Bob’s Creek Trail will provide outdoor opportunities for the people 
of Asheville, Charlotte, and Winston-Salem, N. C., as well as those 
of Spartanburg and Greenville, S. C., all located within 2 hours’ drive. 
The Bob’s Creek Trail was built in 1974 by Bowaters to provide 
access to their newest pocket wilderness. The trail has two loops, 
one over 8 miles long and a shorter loop of about 3% miles. Both 
trails lead past Hemlock Falls and Split Rock Falls. In addition to 
waterfalls, natural rock overlooks and scenery, the trail takes hikers 
to lovely mountain coves and along creeks shaded by /aurel and 
rhododendron. The higher ridgelines are covered with hardwoods. 
Many wild flowers and ferns are apparent along the entire route. 
The trail climbs to over 2,000 feet elevation at its highest point. 
There is a designated camping area for backpackers halfway along 
the 8-mile trail. 

The Bob’s Creek Trail is the fourth Bowaters trail to be designated 
in the National System. Three others are in eastern Tennessee. 





Private 
Involvement 
in Outdoor 
Recreation 


In the past, Americans have 
viewed her vast natural resources 
as being in endless abundance; 
however, the 20th Century has 
brought with it the stark reality that 
this is not the case and that we 
can no longer find nature’s solitude 
in our back yard. Some of the most 
urgent recreation and natural area 
needs are within the Nation’s sprawl- 
ing urban and metropolitan areas. 
But the pastoral rural life of 50 years 


Deputy Assistant Secretary of the 
Interior Douglas P. Wheeler presented 
Bowaters, Inc., the Department's 
Outdoor Recreation Achievement Award. 


ago has disappeared with the cut- 
ting of new highways and with con- 
tinued residential and industrial de- 
velopment in areas which just a 
few years ago were “out in the 
country.” 

In recognition of the Nation’s need 
for outdoor recreation in natural and 
wild areas, State Legislatures and 
the Congress in the last 10 years 
have enacted programs and appro- 
priated funds for preservation of 
lands to meet present and future 
needs. Private organizations like the 
Nature Conservancy, the Sierra Club, 
the Wilderness Society, and the 
Izaak Walton League, as well as 
smaller conservation groups are 
also contributing their time and 
money to this preservation effort. 

Much has been accomplished. 
Many natural areas have been pre- 
served in National Parks and wild- 


erness areas have been set aside 
under provisions of the 1964 Wilder- 
ness Preservation Act. Areas in Na- 
tional Forests have been desig- 
nated as primitive areas. These are 
moves in the right direction, but 
they are not enough to meet in- 
creasing needs for natural areas. 
Also, this land is not dispersed so 
that it is reasonably available to 
many urban areas where needs are 
so great. 

What can we do? We can expand 
efforts in providing wilderness or 
natural areas and find ways to pro- 
vide them within reasonable proxi- 
mity to the centers of population. 
But government cannot do it all. 
We believe Federal, State, and local 
governments will have to have some 
help. Governments and large land- 


lands are numerous small tracts 
which are as wild and secluded as 
some larger areas in National For- 
ests and National Parks. 

Good access is often available to 
these smaller tracts, providing an 
opportunity for people to enjoy a 
‘wilderness experience” on a day- 
use basis. By setting aside small 
areas, users are directed to an area 
the land manager has selected and 
will manage for this purpose, either 
as an exclusive use or in concert 
with compatible timber management 
practices. This has proven success- 
ful on both Forest Service lands and 
on private timber lands. 

The initiation of fee recreation 
areas is possible and could prove 
advantageous; however, many bene- 
fits will be reaped from good public 


Excerpts from an address by Douglas P. Wheeler, Deputy Assistant 


Secretary of the Interior for Fish and Wildlife and Parks, November 1, 
1974, in Asheville, N. C., at a conference by the same title, sponsored 


by the Southern Forest Institute and the Bureau of Outdoor Recrea- 
tion. 


owning private industries must work 
cooperatively to meet these needs. 
The timber industry has long been 
proprietor of vast areas of America’s 
woodlands. Their sound timber hus- 
bandry has enabled the labeling of 
timber as the Nation’s renewable 
resource. The timber industry has 
responded to the public’s request 
to use its lands for fishing, hunting, 
camping, picnicking, and hiking. 
However, as the use of industry 
lands has increased, management 
problems and expenses have also in- 
creased. These factors have caused 
many large landowners to reevalu- 
ate their land management policies 
with regard to increased public in- 
terest in recreation coupled with 
increased need for timber products. 
Industry can manage lands for 
optimum timber production and still 
be responsive to public needs for 
outdoor recreation areas by setting 
aside certain areas for public use. 
Contained within the larger forest 
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relations and a better public under- 
standing of the timber industry. 
Such a program can be educational, 
too. 

lf opportunities for a ‘‘wilderness 
experience”’ are going to be avail- 
able to future generations, we must 
preserve small areas well dispersed 
throughout the Nation. We can no 
longer think of a wilderness merely 
in terms of vast acreage. The timber 
industry has the opportunity to make 
a significant contribution to outdoor 
recreation resources by dedicating 
appropriate areas to this goal. The 
future benefit to quality of living 
will be immeasurable. Perhaps this 
idea was best summed up by Aldo 
Leopold when he stated “‘the richest 
values of wilderness lie not in the 
days of Daniel Boone, nor even in 
the present, but rather in the future.”’ 

Some may ask, ‘Will small areas 
really help meet our natural or 
wilderness area needs?” The an- 
swer to this was stated by James 





B. Craig, writing in American For- 
ests in October 1970. 

Mr. Craig gave his impressions 
of an experience on one of the 
“Pocket Wilderness” areas of the 
Bowaters Southern Paper Corpora- 
tion. 


Mr. Craig wrote of the Bowaters 
area: 

“Children, or adults who had never 
been West, could get the whole 
wilderness bag here. Children’s 
needs can be met by very small 
parcels of wilderness, but we need 
all kinds of wild areas—both the 
big ones and the little ones (par- 
ticularly) close to centers of popu- 
lation in the East and South. This 
is our greatest recreation need, and 
the ‘pocket wilderness’ areas are 
big enough for their purpose. The 
Bowaters’ pocket wilderness areas 
are little jewels in the Nation’s neck- 
lace of wild places and big enough 
to serve their worthy purpose.” 


In conclusion, all are aware of ' i 
the outdoor recreation needs of ; i 
America’s growing population. Much =< ' . 
has been done and continues to  outle River system waters flow clear 


b h and cold through Weyerhaeuser'’s St. 
€ done to encourage both gov- Helens Tree Farm, providing trout, 
ernment and private interests to salmon, and steelhead fishing. 


work together in meeting the out- 
door recreation challenge the Na- 
tion now faces. Together govern- 
ment and industry can meet this 
challenge and foster a growing leg- 
acy of outdoor recreation oppor- 
tunities for all Americans now and 
in the future. 


A view along Bowaters Southern’s 
Laurel-Snow National Recreation Trail. 


International Paper Company’s wildlife 
forester Ted Lynn samples a woodland 
byproduct. 





Texas 
Woodland 
Trails 


Contrary to the belief created by 
a million cowboy films, not all of 
Texas is cactus and sagebrush. 

More than a fourth of the State, 
an area the size of New Hampshire 
and Maryland combined, is blanket- 
ed in green, productive forestlands. 

These forests not only provide 
renewable resources for a wood- 


tional Forests and a half-dozen or 
so major lakes—it was felt that re- 
latively simple facilities, such as 
trails, were needed for people who 
only wanted a forest experience, 
such as the weekending Houston 
or Dallas family looking for a place 
to visit and learn more about nature 
and the environment. 

Working with six forest products 
companies — International Paper, 
Owens-Illinois, Southland Paper, 
Champion International, Eastex, Inc., 
and Kirby Lumber—and several in- 
dividual landowners, the Associa- 
tion established a system of wood- 
land trails throughout eastern Texas. 
These stretch from the historic Cad- 


Adapted trom a presentation by Don R. Taylor, Southland Paper Mills, 
Inc., November 1, 1974, in Asheville, N. C., to a conference entitled 
“Private Involvement in Outdoor Recreation,”” sponsored by the 
Southern Forest Institute and the Bureau of Outdoor Recreation. 


based economy in east Texas, but 
are used widely by hunters, hikers, 
fishermen, campers, and others who 
seek communion with nature. These 
forests have been open to the public 
for these uses, and others, for many 
years. 

While the forests of east Texas 
are, for the most part, unspectacular 
in nature and lack the canyons, 
waterfalls, and mountain ranges of 
more famous forest States, parts of 
the region are rich in ecological 
association, historical sites, and 
unique woodland growth. 

It is to these specific forest re- 
gions that the Texas Woodlahd 
Trails have been oriented. 

The program came about in 1970 
through the efforts of the Texas 
Forestry Association, one of the 
State’s oldest conservation groups. 
The thrust of the program was to set 
aside unique forest areas for walk- 
ing, nature studies, and visual en- 
joyment of the forest and its en- 
vironment. Fi 

Since east Texas has an abun- 
dance of camping, fishing, and 
other outdoor recreational places— 
largely because it contains four Na- 


do Lake country of Marion County, 
where the fabled Caddo Indians 
once roamed, to the deep, dark 
woods of the Big Thicket in Hardin 
County, Tex. 

The Texas Woodland Trails vary 
in length and nature. One trail, 50 
miles long, is ideal for Scouts and 
other hiking enthusiasts. Another, 
less than a half-mile, is more suit- 
able for the very young, the old, or 
the handicapped. 

History abounds on some of the 
trails. Near Nacogdoches, a city 
itself noted for history, one trail 
weaves through an area known 
as Oil Springs, site of the first oil 
well drilled west of the Mississippi. 
The trail utilizes portions of an 
abandoned railroad right-of-way. 

Another trail was developed 
around the abandoned site of New 
Birmingham, a ghost town of the 
1880's noted for iron production 
Portions of an old logging road 
were used there. 

Another ghost town, Camp Ruby, 
a one-time logging settlement, is 
also included on the trail route. 

History has also left its mark at 
Massey Lake, where another trail 
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weaves around a Big Thicket lake 
known in local legend as a hide- 
out for pirate Jean Lafitte. 

Some of the trails were created 
around specific trees or types of 
woodland growth. The Dogwood 
Trail, for example, is noted for its 
springtime display of flowering, 
snow-white dogwoods. 

The Longleaf Pine Trail weaves 
through a beautiful stand of large 


la CHAMPION 


longleaf pines, some containing 
nesting holes for a colony of red- 
cockaded woodpeckers. 

The Yellow Poplar Trail winds 
through the only stand of yellow 
poplar trees in Texas, including the 
State champion tree. 

The Wild Azaleas Canyon Trail, 
one of the few trails found in rugged 
terrain, is inside a pocket wilder- 
ness noted for wild azaleas that 
bloom profusely each spring. 

And the Sylvan Trail winds through 
an area famous for its picturesque 
loblolly pines. An abandoned rail- 
road grade also was used here. 

Some of the trails are easily ac- 
cessible. The Moscow Trail, for ex- 
ample, is a stone’s throw from U.S. 
Highway 59, a superhighway that 
slices through the midsection of 
east Texas and connects Houston 





with Texarkana. It is probably the 
most used trail. 

Bull Creek Trail, which winds 
along the banks of a clear, spring- 
fed stream where a variety of wild- 
life thrives, is on U.S. Highway 287, 
another major thoroughfare. 

And the newest trail in the pro- 
gram, the Angelina Trail, is only a 
few miles from Lufkin, a city of 
some 25,000 persons. 

On the other hand, some Texas 
Forestry Association trails are in 
remote areas for those who prefer 
larger doses of solitude. The Old 
River Trail, for example, winds 
through a lush river bottomland 
rich in majestic hardwoods and bog 
flowers. It can be reached by auto- 
mobile only by a dirt road that is 
almost impassable after a heavy 
rain. 

While the first trails were devel- 
oped on lands owned by forest pro- 
ducts companies, one trail has been 
located on land donated to the As- 
sociation by a Texas doctor. An- 
other, the New Birmingham Trail, 
which was developed originally by 
an industrial landowner, has since 
been donated to a neighboring city 
for inclusion in its municipal park 
program. It remains a part of the 
trail system. 

On all of the Texas Woodland 
Trails major forms of forest growth 
are identified. This was done at the 


suggestion of youth and garden club 
groups who supply representatives 
for the Forestry Association's trails 
committee, and assist the program. 

On some trails, signs and bro- 
chures are used to explain the func- 
tions of forestry or the environment 
of a specific trail. 

The areas set aside for trails 
range in size from 10 acres to sev- 
eral hundred, depending on the 
amount of land needed to provide a 
really adequate forest experience. 
Timber harvesting is done selective- 
ly, usually to control insect and 
disease infestations and to remove 
dead timber that might endanger 
visitors. 

Because most of the trails are 
short and ecological in nature, very 
few camping, sanitary and water 
facilities have been provided. In 
short, the trails have remained fairly 
primitive. 

Unfortunately, the program has 
not been without problems. Two 
trails were closed because of ex- 
cessive vandalism and litter, and 
some of the participating companies 
are spending: several thousands of 
dollars each year to repair dam- 
ages Caused by vandalism and fire 
on other trails. Flower and shrub 
gatherers, sign collectors, and local 
motorbike riders continue to be a 
problem. 

But the program has been well 
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worth the effort. Hundreds of thous- 
ands of men, women, and children, 
most of them from metropolitan 
areas, who rarely get to visit a 
forest, are enjoying the trails each 
year. 

Youth and environmental groups 
are utilizing some of the trails as 
forest laboratories to learn more 
about nature and its relationship to 
man. 

And, the forest products industry 
of Texas has found that it has some- 
thing in common with the growing 
numbers of people who are discov- 
ering the forests of Texas; both 
groups want the woodlands per- 
petuated to serve many uses. 

As a result, the Texas system is 
being enlarged to include other 
trails, both on industrial timberland 
and on property owned by individ- 
uals who have expressed an inter- 
est in the program. At least one new 
trail will be dedicated and added to 
the system this year. Some of the 
new trails may be oriented to mo- 
torcycle or bike users and the 
handicapped. 

And a set of standards for future 
trail development is being drafted 
by the Association’s trails commit- 
tee with assistance from environ- 
mental groups, garden clubs, youth 
groups, and others. . 

For Boy Scouts and Girl Scouts, 
the Association offers a_ hiking 
achievement patch for Scouts who 
walk at least eight of the trails, and 
the addition of a star if they hike 
all fourteen. 

To acquaint the public with the 
program, and to define the location 
of each trail, Texas Forestry Asso- 
ciation provides free brochures up- 
on request 

A slide-sound presentation about 
the trails is also circulated to inter- 
ested groups. 

The Texas Woodland Trails Pro- 
gram has been a big plus for the 
Texas Forestry Association and its 
dues-paying tree farmers, foresters, 
businessmen, and corporate mem- 
bers. But the big beneficiaries have 
been the people of east Texas, who 
are sharing with other Americans an 
increasing need to regain a fresh 
handhold on nature. 





Recreation on 
Lands of Large 
Timber Companies 


The Bureau of Outdoor Recrea- 
tion’s Northwest Regional Office met 
with 22 selected representatives of 
large landholding companies and 
forestry associations November 19, 
1974, at the Weyerhaeuser Company 
headquarters in Tacoma, Wash. This 
was the first such meeting ever held 
with major timber company land- 
owners in the Northwest Region. 

The meeting's purpose was to 
establish communication with the 
companies and associations about 
their philosophy, general policies on 
recreation as a multiple use, and 
ways to cooperate more fully with 
them. The Nationwide Outdoor Rec- 
reation Plan of 1973 recognized the 
important role played by the private 
sector in meeting public outdoor 
recreation needs. This meeting was 
a step toward assisting large timber 
companies in this regard. 

Regional Director Maurice H. 
Lundy, Bureau of Outdoor Recrea- 
tion, opened the meeting. Com- 
ments by Bernard L. Orell, Vice 
President, Public Affairs, Weyer- 
haeuser Company, followed. Mr. 
Orell was appointed by President 
Eisenhower as a member of the 
Outdoor Recreation Resources Re- 
view Commission which produced a 
national landmark report in 1961. 
Far-reaching recommendations for 
expanding recreational opportuni- 
ties to meet public needs were 
revealed by the study. 

Participants reported on the rec- 
reation policies and opportunities 
offered on lands of the timber com- 
panies represented. Generally, most 
companies reported that they main- 
tain an open land policy for recrea- 
tion, restricted only in areas of ex- 
treme firé hazard, logging opera- 
tions, or dangerous road conditions. 

Company recreation’ offerings 
range from permitting access only, 
with perhaps some camping privi- 
leges during hunting and fishing 


seasons, provision of _ primitive 
campground facilities, and rest stop 
accommodations. One company re- 
ported a_ sophisticated 179-unit 
campground with all the amenities. 

Several innovative projects men- 
tioned include self-guided trails, in- 
terpretive centers, a designated 
snowmobile trail, and a cooperative 
ski development. More than half of 
the companies offer sportsmen’s 
maps or cooperate in their produc- 
tion. Company representatives indi- 
cated that they preferred land ex- 
changes with public agencies rather 
than leases or donations for park 
purposes. However, some leasing to 
State and local governments avoids 
administrative difficulties. 

The participants also outlined 
problems relating to use of private 
lands. These included liability, tax- 
ation, difficulties of compliance with 
county health standards, user and 
general attitudes, vandalism, con- 
trol of all-terrain vehicles, campers, 
and other users. 

The assemblage suggested that 
the Bureau establish an “early warn- 
ing’’ system to inform private land- 
holders about impending public 
projects in preplanning stages, and 
developments as they progressed: 
coordinate efforts to avoid duplica- 
tion of facilities; and assist in edu- 
cating the public about good forest 
practices and in teaching respect 
for timberlands so important to the 
region’s economy. 

Suggestions were that BOR work 
through the industry associations, 
five represented at the meeting, to- 
ward actions mutually beneficial to 
the timber industry, the public, and 
agencies at all levels of government. 

Since the meeting a summary re- 
port has been compiled and distrib- 
uted to participants. Steps have also 
been taken to continue dialogue as 
suggested through the forest indus- 
try associations. From this a long- 
range action program will be devel- 
oped. 

Key officials from the following 
companies attended the meeting: 
Potlatch Corporation, Boise Cas- 
cade Corporation, Georgia Pacific 
Corporation, Simpson Timber Com- 
pany, Longview Fibre Company, ITT 
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Rayonier, Inc., Scott Paper Com- 
pany, Weyerhaeuser Company, 
Crown Zellerbach Corporation, Pub- 
lishers Paper Company, Willamette 
Industries, Burlington Northern Rail- 
road, Louisiana Pacific Company, 
Pope and Talbot, Inc., and the 
Roseburg Lumber Company. The 
forest industry associations repre- 
sented were the Oregon Forest Pro- 
tection Association, the Washington 
Forest Protection Association, the 
Western Forestry Protection and 
Conservation Association, Western 
Wood Products Association, and the 
Industrial Forestry Association. 
Contact: Maurice H. Lundy, Region- 
al Director, Bureau of Outdoor 
Recreation, 915 Second Avenue, 
Seattle, Wash. 98174. 


1974 Bear Hunting Map 


Washington Forest Protection Asso- 
ciation Publishes Bear Hunting Map 


The Washington Forest Protection 
Association has published a bear 
hunting map which not only shows 
hunters where to hunt bear in seas- 
on, but provides excellent wildlife 
management information and regu- 
lations governing the hunting of 
bear. 

The Association, now more than 

65 years old, is an organization of 
private forest landowners in the 
State of Washington. It concentrates 
efforts on forest protection, forest 
practices, land use regulation, and 
forest economics. 
Contact: Washington Forest Protec- 
tion Association, 1411 Fourth Av- 
enue Building, Suite 1220, Seattle, 
Wash. 98101. 





Examples 
of 

Timber 
Company 
Programs 


Potlatch Corporation Offers 
Recreational Opportunities 
in Idaho 

The Potlatch Corporation makes 
its timberlands in north central 
Idaho available for public recrea- 
tional use. Some 500,000 acres of 
timberland and hundreds of miles 
of company roads are open to the 
public for hunting, fishing, camping, 
sightseeing, berry picking, rock- 
hounding, etc. The only restrictions 
are occasional road closures around 
active logging areas for the safety 
of company employees and visitors, 
because of extreme fire danger, and 
to protect newly constructed roads 
from excessive rutting during the 
fall rainy season. 

Potlatch has constructed and 
maintains 10 developed recreation 
areas on their forest lands. These 
are open to the public free. Facili- 
ties usually consist of tables, grills, 
garbage cans, and toilets. Many 
picnic and/or campgrounds have 
nature trails nearby. Hunting and/ 
or fishing opportunities are readily 
available. 

The Potlatch Corporation also has 
helped develop Bald Mountain Ski 
Area not far from Potlatch head- 
quarters. The project is a coopera- 
tive one, operated and maintained 
by the Clearwater Ski Club, made 
up of people from the Headquarters- 
Pierce-Orofino area. Some are com- 
pany employees. There are several 
ski runs, the longest of which is one 
mile, T-bar and rope tows, and a 
warming lodge. Potlatch provided 
the lodge structure, some equip- 
ment for clearing the run, and the 
necessary land. 

The company also takes great 
pride in its multiple use forest and 
game management practices. It 





points out that its tree farms are 
recognized as one of America's fa- 
vorite hunting grounds—a nursery 
for wildlife at the same time they 
are highly productive of wood 
products. 

Contact: Jack M. Gruber, Manager, 
Public Affairs, Potlatch Corporation, 
P.O. Box 1016, Lewiston, Idaho 
83501. 


Rayonier Provides Recreation 
Opportunities 

ITT Rayonier, Inc., owns and op- 
erates 370,000 acres of forest land 
on the Olympic Peninsula in Wash- 
ington State. Basically all of the 
area is open for recreation, re- 
stricted only during high fire danger 
situations, when poor road condi- 
tions create a hazard, or there is 
active logging in the vicinity 

The company maintains two pop- 
ular roadside parks for seasonal 
tourist use. These are Promised 
Land Park, 28 miles north of 
Hoquiam, and Tumbling Rapids 
Park, 11 miles north of Forks, on the 
Olympic Peninsula, located off heav- 
ily traveled U.S. Highway 101. Both 
parks have caretakers, usually re- 
tired persons, who assist visitors and 
supply wood. Rayonier also has 
boat launching sites on rivers and 
lakes on the Olympic Peninsula. 

The company’s hunting program 
goes beyond opening lands to hunt- 
ers. Each year an active advertising 
and publicity campaign is used to 
encourage hunters to use Rayonier's 
land. These ads are placed in 
northwest newspapers; announce- 
ments are made on Olympic Penin- 
sula radio stations. Press releases 
also are used to inform the public 
that Rayonier’s land is open to 
hunters. Employees are informed 
through the company’s Northwest 
bulletin, the ‘ITT Rayonier Report.”’ 
Hunting maps printed periodically 
detail company roads. These are 
distributed to sport shops through- 
out the Olympic Peninsula. Signs 
are posted on Rayonier land indi- 
cating which areas are open to 
hunting and which are not. Wall- 
sized hunting maps are available 
for viewing in company offices 
throughout the area. 


Visitors picnic at Campbell's Pond, one 
of 10 public recreation areas on a 
Potlatch tree farm in north central Idaho. 


Rayonier also conducts woods 
tours for interested students and 
other groups upon request. These 
tours offer opportunity to explain 
Rayonier's forest practices program 
and management activities. The 
company's philosophy is basically 
one of encouraging multiple use of 
Rayonier lands. This means that the 
lands can be used for commercial 
purposes while utilized by hikers, 
campers, picknickers, hunters, fish- 
ermen, and other recreationists. 

The company is also involved in 
several fishery projects on the pen- 
insula in order to demonstrate furth- 
er the feeling that outdoor activities 
such as fishing can be compatible 


ITT Rayonier's Promised Land Park on 
the Olympic Peninsula, Wash. 
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with commercial management of 
land. For instance, the company 
engaged in two projects with the 
Quinault Indians to build fish hatch- 
ery facilities on the reservation. The 
ITT Rayonier Foundation has made 
many studies on the Olympic Pe- 
ninsula_ fishery. The company’s 
Olympic Research Division also is 
actively involved in research to im- 
prove the fishery in tree farm areas. 

In the Port Angeles area the com- 
pany has modified certain gates on 
water intake lines to allow construc- 
tion of a fish rearing channel on the 
Elwha River. Once completed this 
project will restore a salmon run to 
this particular river. Rayonier’s par- 





ticipation in this project has cost 
more than $40,000. 

The company also has _ forest 

lands in Florida and Georgia and 
the ‘‘open door policy” is essen- 
tially the same for the Northwest 
and the Southeast. 
Contact: Wilton L. Vincent, Man- 
ager, Land Department, Northwest 
Timber Division, ITT Rayonier, Inc., 
P.O. Box 539, Hoquiam, Wash. 
98550. 


Crown Zellerbach Offers 
Variety of Recreation 
Opportunities 


Crown Zellerbach’s 12 managed 
forests in Washington and Oregon 
are open year-round for recreation, 
except in time of fire danger, when 
logging crews are working, or where 
travel on wet dirt roads might dam- 


The World’s Champion Sitka Spruce 
towers over Klootchy Creek Park, a free 
Crown Zellerbach campground and 
picnic area in Oregon. 


age the road surface. The company 
manages 770,000 acres in the two 
States. 


Hunting and Fishing 


The company estimates that 70,- 
000 man days of hunting are pro- 
vided annually on their lands, with 
an average kill of nearly 3,000 deer, 
elk, and bear. Special hunting maps 
of northwest Oregon and southwest 
Washington are available from the 
company. 

In cooperation with State fish and 
game agencies, Crown Zellerbach 
has conducted numerous clearance 
projects along northwest tributaries 
to aid fish passage. The company’s 
Clatsop Managed Forest near Sea- 
side, Oreg., has received special 
recognition from the State for clear- 
ance on tributaries of the Nehalem 
and Necanicum Rivers. These are 
important coastal salmon and steel- 
head spawning streams. Lake clear- 
ance projects have also been ac- 
complished. The company has also 
cooperated in fish planting projects. 
Settling basins were constructed on 
one stream to protect a fish hatch- 
ery from siltation. 


Boating 


Crown Zellerbach maintains a 
boat launching facility and camp- 
ground at Carter Lake on the south- 
ern Oregon coast in cooperation 
with the Oregon State Highway 
Commission and U.S. Forest Service. 
It also maintains boat ramps at two 
other lakes. When freeway construc- 
tion threatened to close a marina 
on company property in Oregon 
City in 1968, the company donated 
the land to the city to assure con- 
tinued public access. It is antici- 
pated that this site will be part of 
the Willamette River Greenway 
System. 


Hiking 


The Mazamas, Portland Mountain- 
eering Club, hold basic climbing 
sessions at Chimney Rock on Crown 
Zellerbach land near Washougal, 
Wash. Saddle Mountain State Park, 
with spectacular views of the Ore- 
gon Coast Range and the Pacific 
Ocean, was created through land 
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exchange and scenic easement ar- 
rangement between the company 
and the State. More than 50 years 
ago, Crown Zellerbach granted an 
easement for construction of a 
scenic trail from Multnomah Falls 
above the Columbia River to the 
summit of Larch Mountain. The for- 
ested land on the mountain was 
once owned by the company and 
has been preserved as a prime rec- 
reation area through a cooperative 
land and timber exchange with the 
U.S. Forest Service. 


Company Parks and 
Campgrounds 


The company has developed and 
maintains 15 free picnic areas and 
campgrounds in Oregon and Wash- 
ington. Three of these are on the 
Cathlamet Managed Forest in Wash- 
ington, the remainder on three for- 
ests in Oregon. 


Property Donations 

The Outdoor Recreation Re- 
sources Review Commission em- 
phasized need for green belts and 
recreation areas around metropoli- 
tan areas. Crown Zellerbach rec- 
ognized this by donating 300 acres 
of wooded land and a lake to Clark 
County, Wash. In addition to the 
Oregon City waterfront property do- 
nated in 1968, the company do- 
nated a 26-acre site to Linn Coun- 
ty’s historic Waterloo Park. The 
company also cooperated with 
Oregon State Parks by providing a 
corridor across Crown Zellerbach 
lands for access to Ecola State Park 
on the Oregon coast. In addition to 
the Multnomah Falls trail to Larch 
Mountain, the company deeded 200 
acres encompassing Oneonta Falls 
in the Columbia River Gorge. The 
company donated a river park site 
to Columbia County, Oreg., for ex- 
pansion of an adjacent community 
park. Scenic areas on Tillamook 
Head and Cape Lookout along the 
Oregon coast became State parks 
through company deeds to the State 
Highway Commission. A picnic park 
is operated by the company to 
serve the community of Veronia, 
Oreg. 

Congress has designated the site 





of Lewis and Clark’s winter camp- 
ground in 1805-06 near Astoria, 
Oreg., as Fort Clatsop National 
Memorial. Earlier the company do- 
nated several acres of waterfront 
timberland to the National Park 
Service on the site. The company 
also cut and delivered 400 matched 
logs for construction of a replica of 
Lewis and Cark’s winter fort. 


Scenic Drives 


With county governments, the 
Oregon State Highway Commission, 
and other private landowners, Crown 
Zellerbach initiated and developed 
a 72-mile Forestry Wayside Tour 
through Columbia and Clatsop 
counties in Oregon. There are eight 
rest stops with signs describing 
scenery, history, forestry practices, 
and recreational opportunities along 
the way. The tour gives the public 
opportunity to learn about and enjoy 
northwest timberlands. 


World’s Largest Sitka Spruce 


Grows in Crown Zellerbach 
Public Campgrounds 

The world’s largest Sitka Spruce 
grows in Klootchy Creek Park, a 
free Crown Zellerbach campground 
and picnic area 2 miles east of the 
Cannon Beach junction on Highway 
26 in Oregon. It measures 216 feet 
in height, 52 feet, 6 inches in cir- 
cumference, and has a crown 
spread of 93 feet. 

This long established Crown Zel- 
lerbach public park contains 12 tent 
sites, 18 tables, 18 fireplaces, piped 
water, and restrooms. Within easy 
distance of the ocean, Klootchy 
Creek Park is a popular overnight 
camping spot for clam diggers. 
Contact: J. P. Johnston, Forester, 
Environmental Management, North- 
west Timber Division, Crown Zeller- 
bach, 1500 S.W. First Avenue, Port- 
land, Oreg. 97201. 


Weyerhaeuser Includes 
Recreation in Multiple Use 
Conferences 


Weyerhaeuser Company has had 
an open land policy on jts forests 
since 1968. It recognizes recreation 
and incorporates it into multiple use 
planning. The company sees recre- 


Weyerhaeuser’s Toutle River Park, 
Wash., provides privacy for campers. 


ation as a potential business oppor- 
tunity, also as one way of helping 
to educate the public about the 
timber industry and good forest 
practices. 

The company has 15 developed 
recreation facilities on its tree farms 
in the northwest. These include a 
fully developed new fee camp- 
ground on an 80-acre tract on the 
Toutle River in Washington State. 
This fee campground is an experi- 
ment to learn how to construct 
sophisticated facilities; market the 
recreation product; do formal recre- 
ation planning instead of just letting 
it happen; test public relations 
values; and help educate the public. 

The company has a trail and in- 
terpretive center on the Longview 
tree farm explaining forest manage- 
ment; plans are to add more facili- 
ties of this type elsewhere. 

In a salute to National Hunting 
and Fishing Day on September 28, 
1974, the company announced de- 
tails of two programs it is financing 
to enhance fisheries resources. 

Weyerhaeuser is constructing two 
rearing ponds for salmon and steel- 
head trout on its Washington State 
timber and manufacturing opera- 
tions. 

The $30,000 salmon rearing pond, 
being built by Weyerhaeuser to 
Washington Fisheries Department 
design specifications, will produce 
an estimated 600,000 fall-run chi- 
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nook salmon annually. These will be 
released by the State Fisheries De- 
partment into the Grays River sys- 
tem where the young fish will jour- 
ney to the Paciflc Ocean to grow to 
maturity. 

In a separate project, Weyer- 
haeuser Company is building a 
$53,000 pond on Washington's Kal- 
ama River system, an important 
river for steelhead trout. This will 
be operated by the Washington De- 
partment of Game to raise and con- 
dition annually about 100,000 hatch- 
ery-produced young steelhead. After 
release into the river system, these 
game fish will migrate to sea. Like 
salmon, steelhead eventually return 
to their native rivers to spawn. 

Weyerhaeuser owns 5.7 million 
acres of forest lands in the North- 
west and South. Public hunting us- 
age alone on company lands in- 
volves several hundred thousand 
man-days per year. 

Weyerhaeuser cooperates with 
State governments on game herd 
control and population count. It 
publishes 18 recreational maps. The 
company also has game manage- 
ment area agreements with game 
departments of States in the south- 
east on which they own land. It also 
has some leases with private hunt- 
ing clubs in the southeast. 
Contact: James Crotts, Weyer- 
haeuser Company, Tacoma, Wash. 
98401. 





Weyerhaeuser’s 
Toutle River 
Park 


What happens when a major for- 
estland-owning company decides to 
embark on a major outdoor recrea- 
tion project? 

It learns a lot, some of it the hard 
way. But there are tangible results 
that cast a long shadow of the 
shape of some things to come in 
the recreation field. The forest com- 
pany in this instance is Weyer- 
haeuser, one of the larger firms in 
its industry. 

Historically, most Weyerhaeuser 
lands have been open for a de facto 
public recreation, at least during 
such peak periods as fall hunting 
seasons. Since a good chunk of the 
company’s holdings are in western 
Washington and Oregon near pop- 
ulation centers like Seattle and Port- 
land, public use has been high and 
rising. 

Over the years, the company de- 
veloped a number of small parks 
and primitive campgrounds on its 
northwest lands. Not the result of 
any elaborate planning process, 
these were usually established by 
local Weyerhaeuser managers in 
given areas. The first of these was 
a campground established in 1941 
on Weyerhaeuser’s St. Helens Tree 
Farm in Washington State. It was 
the idea of a Longview, Wash., 
school teacher, Miss Helen Leon- 
ard, who wrote a letter to Weyer- 
haeuser’s Longview mill manager. 
Harry E. Morgan, Sr., suggesting the 
project. 

The campground was developed 
on the scenic Toutle River and was 
later named Harry Morgan Park. 

With the sharp rise in outdoor 
recreational interest in America, 
Weyerhaeuser Company in the 
1960’s began seriously considering 
several related factors. One, many 
of, its small free sites and camp- 
grounds were not up to modern 
state/county standards developed 
after those sites were established. 

Two, the increase in outdoor rec- 


reation was finding many Americans 
willing to pay fees for campground 
use, particularly if certain amenities 
were provided beyond the usual 
picnic table and stone fireplace. 

Three, Weyerhaeuser Company 
has a traditional interest in display- 
ing forest management téchniques. 
Improved recreation sites offer some 
educational opportunities involving 
the general topic of forest manage- 
ment and its role in everyday life 

Last is the basic policy that 
‘Weyerhaeuser Company accepts 
its obligations as a major landowner 
to offer its lands for public recrea- 
tional use compatible with the com- 
pany’s primary business of growing 
trees,” says C. W. Bingham, Senior 
Vice President. 

With that background, Weyer- 
haeuser Company started devel- 
oping a major recreational site 
on the Toutle River in Washington 
State, 5 miles upstream from the 
initial Harry Morgan Park. Outside 
of the fact that both are Weyer- 
haeuser parks and on the same 
river, there is little resemblance. 

The new Toutle River Park, com- 
pleted and opened in the late sum- 
mer of 1973, was designed for max- 
imum camp unit privacy in a forest 
environment where park construc- 
tion involved minimum physical dis- 


turbance. With an area of 86 acres, 
the park has 179 campsites and 
nearly a mile of frontage on the 
Toutle, a major winter/summer 
steelhead trout stream. 

The park is not just a glorified 
fishermen’s camp. Its design in- 
cludes spacious playgrounds, a 
communal kitchen shelter, trailer 
dumping facilities, laundry, rest- 
rooms with showers, picnic grounds 
for day users, nature trail, and for- 
est management interpretive center. 

The site is well chosen. It lies 
between the river and State High- 
way 504, a route which terminates 
at Spirit Lake near scenic Mount St. 
Helens in the Gifford Pinchot Na- 
tional Forest. In addition to its own 
outdoor recreation advantages, 
Weyerhaeuser’s Toutle Park is a 
natural jumping-off point for activi- 
ties ranging from fishing and hunt- 
ing to sightseeing and winter snow- 
mobiling in both the company’s St. 
Helens Tree Farm and the National 
Forest lands. 

Summer season fees are $4.50 
per night for 22 units offering water, 
electricity and sewer hook-up; $3.50 
for units with water and electricity; 
and $2.50 for primitive tent sites 
(with central water supply) not yet 
developed, but planned for the near 
future. Charges are $1 per car for 


A steelhead angler’s smile illustrates public reaction to Toutle River 
Park. Weyerhaeuser's Assistant Superintendent of the Park, Bob Read, 


appears at left. 





day use. Senior citizens get a $1 
discount from the overnight fees. 
In the winter season, no day use 
fee is charged and camping rates 
are reduced by $1. During ithe sum- 
mer, the park is manned by a staff 
of five, headed by Park Superinten- 
dent Steve Pedersen, a graduate 
forester with a minor in recreation. 

An annual usage expectation of 
29,000 unit-nights is projected for 
Weyerhaeuser’s Toutle Park. 

While an attractive and highly 
scenic campground from the stand- 
point of site privacy and forest es- 
thetics, Toutle River Park is still a 
timber-growing site. Trees cut dur- 
ing the park’s development were 
utilized for conversion into wood 
products at Weyerhaeuser’s Long- 
view, Wash., manufacturing com- 
plex 28 miles away. In addition, a 
smaller volume of over-mature tim- 
ber was removed from the site dur- 
ing its first winter of operation. 

The Toutle River facility is an ex- 
periment in Company efforts to pro- 
vide recreation opportunities on its 
forest lands. The park demonstrates 
the compatibility of recreation and 
private forest management. 
Contact: R. S. Claunch, Forest Land 
Planning Manager or Public Affairs 
Department, Weyerhaeuser Com- 
pany, Tacoma, Wash. 98401. 


Children discover an unexpected bonus 
in Weyerhaeuser’s Toutle River Park, 
Wash. 


Problems in Providing 


Recreation on Private Timber 
Company Lands 


by the 
Northwest Regional Office 
Bureau of Outdoor Recreation 


Liability 


Company lawyers have been hesi- 
tant about permitting public use be- 
cause of threat of liability. However, 
recent legislation in some states 
placing limits on landowner liability 
and the relatively few actual cases 
tried, diminish liability as a major 
obstacle to recreation. Weyerhaeu- 
ser reported only one or two cases 
in the last 15 years. These laws are 
still relatively untested, and pro- 
visions vary from State to State. 


All-Terrain Vehicles 


Control of all-terrain vehicles 
(motorcycles, snowmobiles, 4-wheel 
drive vehicles, etc.) on private lands 
is a problem. Gates and fences do 
not keep users out. The state has 
no enforcement authority on private 
lands. Specific points mentioned 
include: 

1. Concentrated ATV use of a 
site is not in keeping with good 
forest management. 

2. Vehicle operators do not stay 
on established roads and it is diffi- 
cult to apprehend violators. Users 
have been known to appropriate es- 
tablished campgrounds and _ turn 
others away. 

3. Lease arrangements with ATV 
organizations have been tried, but 
did not work. Organizations repre- 
sent too small a percentage of the 
users. 

4. There is no established or- 
ganization with which private com- 
panies can set policies and serve 
as an education and/or enforce- 
ment medium. 

Some of the solutions suggested 
included: 

1. Set up an ad hoc committee to 
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work with county governments and 
with the State Department of Na- 
tural Resources to obtain funds for 
counties to establish special ATV 
use areas and enforce ATV laws. 
Revise enforcement powers to in- 
clude private lands to be financed 
by imposition of a tax or license fee 
on ATV's. 

2. If a special committee cannot 
be established for the purpose, the 
companies should work with exist- 
ing committees, no matter how frag- 
mented, on better statutes, educa- 
tional, and enforcement goals. They 
also should continue to try to or- 
ganize groups for these purposes. 

3. Create activity parks for con- 
centrated use. Companies felt this 
should be a public agency, not a 
private sector, responsibility. - 


Clearcutting 


Most companies felt that one, if 
not the most important, obstacle to 
providing recreation services was 
lack of education and understand- 
ing by the public of forest manage- 
ment techniques, including clear- 
cutting. Incentives and a land ethic 
should be developed to allow flexi- 
bility, a practice accepted by the 
public in Europe. Burlington North- 
ern mentioned a Memorandum of 
Understanding with the Forest Serv- 
ice on the Pacific Crest Trail that no 
trail should be static, and can be 
relocated when the company re- 
quires logging in a given area. 


Tax Problems 


The higher the level of involve- 
ment, sophistication, and perman- 
ence of the development, the greater 
the tax problem. Weyerhaeuser was 
confronted with such a problem in 
planned development of fee camp- 
grounds. None of the companies 
represented except Weyerhaeuser 
have developed recreation facilities 
requiring large capital investment, 
so they have not had extensive tax 





problems. Taxation of primitive type 
facilities is not a problem because 
capital investment is low. 


Compliance With Health 
Standards 


Compliance with county health 
standards is another problem that 
has complicated the provision of 
recreation opportunities on private 
lands. For example, interpretation of 
state standards varies from county 
to county in Washington State and 
from one county health inspection 
to the next. 


Vandalism 


Vandalism on private lands with 
damage to soil, vegetation, and 
equipment is a growing problem 
and a deterrent to provision of 
recreation opportunities on private 
lands. Companies have found that 
if they show they care enough 
about their facilities to keep them 
clean, “‘ship-shape’’ and in good 
repair, most people respond favor- 
ably and vandalism is minimum. 
They have also found that having 
an employee on the site to register 
people, take names, car license 
numbers, etc., cuts down on acts of 
vandalism. 

Crown Zellerbach reported that it 
employed personnel to obtain ‘‘good 
hard facts’’ on vandalism cases and 
to support them in court. Govern- 
ments might assist by encouraging 
legislation and by communicating 
information to companies about 
pending legislation on vandalism 
control. 


Coordination Among Private 
and Public interests 

To avoid duplication of recrea- 
tion service or developments too 
close to each other, the Bureau of 
Outdoor Recreation should alert 
other interests about proposed proj- 
ects at the pre-planning stage. 


Trend 


Growing restrictions on the use 
of public lands for certain recrea- 
tion uses, such as all-terrain ve- 
hicles, is increasing the pressure 
for such uses on private lands. 

Also, pressures of suburbia are 


pushing out to public lands. Public 
agenies, in turn, are pressing on 
the private sector to provide oppor- 
tunities they cannot supply. 


What the Bureau of Outdoor 
Recreation Can Do 

Establishment of a liaison com- 
mittee from large landholding tim- 
ber companies was suggested to 
further define problems and seek 
solutions. The participants did not 
think such a committee was neces- 
sary. They suggested that the five 
forestry associations represented 
could serve in this capacity. The 
associations have liaison with all 
companies and represent the indus- 
try. The Bureau plans to meet with 
association representatives to ini- 
tiate such a program. 

Among specific actions the 
Bureau might take are: 

1. Operate an “early warning” 
system about impending recreation 
legislation that might affect private 
enterprise. 

2. Participate in industry associa- 
tion meetings on request to provide 
recreation information. 

3. Provide general clearinghouse 
information and aid in educating the 
public about good forest manage- 
ment practices, working with the in- 
dustry before, rather than after the 
fact. 

4. Because of its broad contact 
with agencies interested in recrea- 
tion at all levels of government, the 
Bureau could coordinate and corre- 
late actions. If it does not have the 
answers, usually it can find a source 
where they can be found. 

5. The Land and Water Conser- 
vation Fund can be used by States 
to supply matching funds for State 
and local government development 
projects on private lands which are 
donated by private enterprise or 
that have come into public owner- 
ship through exchange. Where 
private lands are donated, funds 
equal to the value of the donation 
can be provided. 


Outdoor 
Recreation 

in the 
Northwest— 

a Public-Private 
Partnership 


A Conference Report 


The Northwest Regional Office, 
Bureau of Outdoor Recreation, and 
the West Technical Service Center, 
Soil Conservation Service, co-spon- 
sored a conference in the Pacific 
Power and Light Company auditor- 
ium, Portland, Oreg., on May 21-22, 
1974. The underlying theme was a 
public-private partnership needed if 
demand for public outdoor recrea- 
tion is to be met. 
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Left to right are Bureau of Outdoor 
Recreation Regional Director Lundy; 
Soil Conservation Service Recreation 
Specialist Ralph Wilson; and Big Sky 
President Gustav Raaum. 


The conference purposely brought 
together key personnel from public 
and private sectors throughout the 
Northwest. Speakers were persons 
with special expertise in matters 
important to success or failure of 
recreation enterprises, both public 
and private. Among these were 
Gustav Raaum, President, Big Sky 
of Montana, Inc., and Charles D. 
Allis, President, Sunriver Properties, 
Inc., in Oregon, both large recrea- 
tion complexes; F. A. Wallace, 





Executive Vice President, National 
Forest Recreation Association, 
Cupertino, Calif.; William E. Merry, 
Director of Public Affairs, Automo- 
bile Club of Washington. 

Robert Harrington, Portland, 
Oreg., Attorney and Tom Selliken, 
Assistant Vice President, Pacific 
Power and Light Company, Port- 
land, provided in-depth discussion 
on liability and insurance as these 
relate to recreation enterprises. 
Larry Espey, Director of Recreation 
Facilities for Pacific Power and Light 
Company, spoke on reservoirs and 
recreation, and Robert Raus, Presi- 
dent of the Oregon Section, Ameri- 
can Camping Association, discussed 
private and semi-public agency 
needs. William Miller, President, 
Honeywood, Inc., Salem, Oreg., gave 
a practical talk on ‘“Franchises— 
Boom or Bust.”’ 

Kenneth Keudel, State Director, 
Farmers Home Administration, dis- 
cussed financial assistance for 
recreation development. Speakers 
from the Soil Conservation Service 
included Clarence Maesner, Rec- 
reation Specialist, Portland, Oreg., 
on ‘Recreation in the Market Place’”’ 
and Ralph C. Wilson, Washington, 
D.C., who spoke at the closing ses- 
sion and moderated a final panel 
selected from the audience. Re- 
gional Director Maurice H. Lundy 
opened the sessions, highlighting 
the need for public-private coopera- 
tion and relating the effort to Na- 
tionwide Outdoor Recreation Plan 
goals. 

The conference purposely was 
kept small and informal to generate 
expression of differing philosophies 
and points of view, leading to mean- 
ingful dialogue between persons 
representing varied public and pri- 
vate interests. 

Highlights included: 

BOR Regional Director Lundy told 
the group: ‘‘I don’t believe there will 
ever be enough money in the pub- 
lic treasury to do everything neces- 
sary to meet America’s growing 
recreation needs. But, there is no 
limit to what imaginative programs, 
utilizing new approaches to public 
and private cooperation can achieve 
toward developing the tremendous 


potential of American outdoor rec- 
reation.” 

Stanley E. Francis, Administrator, 
Interagency Committee for Outdoor 
Recreation, State of Washington, 
Olympia, stated: ‘‘Within the past 
few years, the Private Partner has 
begun to be recognized as a full 
participating partner in meeting a 
broad variety and range of outdoor 
recreational pursuits. With this 
awakening by the Public Partner to 
the role of his private counterpart, 
and the emphasis on forging ahead 
as a full partner, the general public 
can benefit through increased op- 
portunities, better utilization of tax 
dollars, a broad tax base as a result 
of increased investment, and a 
higher quality of services.”’ 

Larry Espey of Pacific Power and 
Light Company, told the confer- 
ence: ‘Portland General Electric has 
been furnishing public facilities for 
many years along the Clackamas 
River. It is estimated that more than 
a half million visitors enjoy P.G.E.’s 
nine parks and campgrounds* and 
two other public places, the Round 
Butte Observatory, and the North 
Fork Fish Ladder Viewing Gallery. 

“The Idaho Power Company has 
developed several recreational areas 
along the Snake River and has 
donated lands for other recreational 
use. Washington Water Power has 
similar programs underway in their 
service territories. You must also 
be aware of the fine facilities offered 
and made available by Puget Sound 


Power & Light Company in the 
Seattle area. 

“In addition, our immediate neigh- 
bors to the South, Pacific Gas and 
Electric Company, have 44 devel- 
oped sites available for public use, 
serving the Northern California area. 
Southern California Edison Com- 
pany has excellent facilities in the 
High Sierras. San Diego Gas & 
Electric offers many recreational op- 
portunities in southern California; 
Sierra Pacific in Nevada; Utah 
Power in Utah; and the Colorado 
Public Service Company in Color- 
ado. The list is almost endless. Our 
company, Pacific Power, has long 
provided recreational facilities for 
public use. Our developments along 
the Lewis River project area in 
Washington accommodate about 
400,000 visitors a year. 

“Private industries and other busi- 
nesses are cooperating at all levels 
to provide adequate outdoor rec- 
reational facilities for public use 
and enjoyment, to promote tourism, 
and to develop and use our great 
natural resources in the best in- 
terests of the public.”’ 

Charles D. Allis of 
Properties, Inc., Sunriver, Oreg., 
stated: “For generations, as a 
people, we have operated on the 
assumption that my land is mine 
and | will do any (expletive deleted) 
with it | choose. The natural re- 
sources of our great land were so 
enormous that we could indulge in 
waste and indiscriminate develop- 
ment and still be able to move on 
after we had left an area chopped, 
decimated, developed, and unattrac- 
tive. Now we have covered our con- 
tinent with our golden arches, our 
used car lots, and our wall to wall 
houses or whatever, and we have 
gone from one ocean to the other. 
The only alternative is to plan. A 
new attitude must be developed on 
the part of the public toward gov- 


Sunriver 


Bureau of Outdoor Recreation Director 
James Watt (right) presents the Interior 
Department Outdoor Recreation 
Achievement Award to Pacific Power 
and Light Company President Jack 
Lansing (left) and Recreation Director 
Larry Espey (center). 





ernmental bodies. There has been 
an attitude for too long that govern- 
ment and the private sector were 
adversaries and competitors rather 
than partners. 

“Those of you who are familiar 
with some of the smaller countries 
overseas know that those countries 
could never afford the luxury of this 
attitude because they had to plan 
together to take advantage of their 
very limited land resources. We in 
America have now reached that 
same point. From personal experi- 
ences | have had with governmental 
bodies and their planning program, 
| am much encouraged. Our objec- 
tive at Sunriver is to develop our 
5,500 acres in such a way that 
when completed, we will leave 
something better than the way we 
found it. This is not easy because 
Mother Nature has been the best 
developer of all. All of this costs 
huge money, great vision, courage 
and dedication. We have found 
splendid cooperation among the 
various government bodies with 
whom we work when they were 
convinced that our plans and pro- 
grams made ecological and en- 
vironmental good sense. 

“We have noted that when gov- 
ernmental bodies were convinced 
that the developer was creating 
a service for the public and was 
enhancing nature and the environ- 
ment, cooperation has been out- 
standing. We at Sunriver are con- 
vinced that the hope of the future 
is close cooperation and planning 
between governmental bodies and 
the private sector to create a 
greater good for the greater num- 
bers of all our people. We welcome 
the challenge and appreciate the 
cooperation.” 

Meeting proceedings have been 
published. 

Contact: Maurice H. Lundy, Re- 
gional Director, Bureau of Outdoor 
Recreation, 915 Second Avenue, 
Seattle, Wash. 98174. 


Liability 
Exposure 
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Operation 
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Facilities 


By Robert F. Harrington, 
Attorney at Law 


Portland, Oregon 


The legal liability of a person, 
company or agency of any kind 
operating recreational facilities 
arises out of the status of such per- 
son, company or agency as an 
owner of land. Largely for historical 
reasons, the rights and liabilities 
emerging from the condition of land, 
and activities conducted upon it, 
have been concerned chiefly with 
the possession of land. This con- 
tinued into the present day. The 
reason given for this premise is that 
the man in possession is in a posi- 
tion of control and, normally, best 
able to prevent any harm to others. 
He has a privilege to make use of 
the land for his own benefit, and 
according to his own desires. This 
is an integral part of our whole sys- 
tem of private property. But the 
courts have said many times that 
this privilege is qualified by a due 
regard for the interest of others 
who may be affected by it. A pos- 
sessor is under the obligation to 
make only a reasonable use of his 
property, which causes no unreas- 
onable harm to others in the vicinity. 

The variety of forms of public 
recreation appears to be limited 
cnly by man’s imagination, with the 
list growing each year. The persons 
who attempt to offer the facilities 
necessary to the exercise of these 
forms of recreation are both those 
whose sole pursuit and objective is 
to fulfill this need and those who 
attempt to supply this want as an 
adjunct to another type of opera- 
tion. 
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The motel, resort hotel, and, more 
recently, the condominium complex 
are examples of the first category. 
On the other hand, municipalities, 
States and Federal agencies pro- 
vide for the recreation of their citi- 
zens aS a governmental function 
funded by taxation and, to a limited 
but increasing extent, by fees as- 
sessed for the use of the facility. 
Others, like public utilities, provide 
such facilities as an operation sub- 
sidiary to their primary purpose of 
supplying energy and utility service 
to their consumers. So far as the 
utility is concerned, it is a developer 
and user of natural resources, a 
builder of facilities, a supplier of 
the energy its customers require, a 
planner as to where the electrical 
energy for tomorrow will be gen- 
erated and transmitted, and a pro- 
vider of sites and locations where 
recreational activities will be pro- 
vided for the use of the general 
public. 


Protection of Persons and 
Property Necessary 

The responsibility of those who 
provide land for recreational uses is 
not only in the conservation, en- 
vironmental, and social areas, but 
also in the tort-legal area. The 
recreational areas that the persons 
and companies provide must be 
constructed and operated in a 
manner that minimizes the possibil- 
ity of harm and damage to both the 
physical persons and intangible per- 
sonal rights. The basic function of 





law is protection . . . of abstract 
rights, of one’s person and one’s 
property. The protection of both 
person and property is inherent in 
the determination of negligence. 
Negligence is nothing more than 
conduct which involves an unreas- 
onably great risk of causing dam- 
age—behavior which could be con- 
sidered as creating an unreasonable 
danger to others. Negligent conduct 
involves the creation of risks which 
are considered unreasonable. The 
standard imposed is an external 
one, based upon what society de- 
mands of an individual, rather than 
upon the individual’s own notions 
of what is proper. 

There are four elements needed 
to support a cause of action based 
on negligence: (1) Duty, or obliga- 
tion recognized by law, requiring 
the defendant to conform to a cer- 
tain standard of conduct for the 
protection of others against unreas- 
onable risk; (2) the failure on the 
defendant's part to conform to the 
standard required; (3) a reasonably 
close causal connection between 
the conduct and the resulting injury 
(proximate cause); and (4) actual 
loss or damage resulting to the in- 
terests of another. This might all be 
summarized by saying that the land- 
owner owes a duty to potential 
plaintiffs to protect them against un- 
reasonable risks. 


Liability for Persons 

From a textbook standpoint, those 
who enter upon land are divided 
into three fixed categories: Tres- 
passers, licensees, and invitees, and 
there are subdivided duties as to 
each. They make out, as a general 
pattern, a rough sliding scale, by 
which, as the legal status of the 
visitor improves, the possessor of 
the land owes him more of an ob- 
ligation of protection. 

The lowest in the legal scale is 
the trespasser, defined as ‘‘a person 
who enters or remains upon land in 
the possession of another without 
a privilege to do so, created by the 
possessor’s consent or otherwise." 
In general, no one has a right to 
enter upon the land of the person 
in possession without his consent, 


and the latter is free to fix the terms 
on which that consent will ge given. 
Intruders who come without his per- 
mission have no right to demand 
that he provide them with a safe 
place to trespass, or that he -pro- 
tect them in their wrongful use of 
his property. Accordingly, it is the 
general rule, subject to a number of 
qualifications to be considered 
later, that the possessor is not 
liable for injury to trespassers 
caused by his failure to exercise 
reasonable care to put his land in 
a safe condition for them, or to 
carry on his activities in a manner 
which does not endanger them. 

One of the most important excep- 
tions to this rule insofar as opera- 
tors of recreational facilities are 
concerned is that a different degree 
of obligation occurs when the tres- 
passer is a Child. For the child, one 
important reason for the general 
rule of nonliability may be lacking: 
because of his immaturity and want 
of judgment, the child may be in- 
capable of understanding and ap- 
preciating all of the possible dan- 
gers which he may encounter in 
trespassing, or of making his own 
intelligent decisions as to the 
chances he will take. The so-called 
“attractive nuisance” doctrine grew 
out of this theory. The greater num- 
ber of courts make the attractive- 
nuisance doctrine available to chil- 
dren under fourteen years of age. 
A few have barred its use over ages 
as low as seven. 

The next category of persons en- 
titled to be on the land of another 
is licensees. In its broadest sense, 
the term “‘licensee”’ includes every- 
one who has a license—which is 
to say a ‘‘privilege’’-—to enter upon 
the land. Such a person is not a 
trespasser, since he is permitted to 
enter, but he comes for his own 
purpose rather than for any purpose 
or interest of the possessor of the 
land. He has only the consent to 
distinguish him from a trespasser; 
and for this reason he is sometimes 
unflatteringly referred to as a “‘bare”’ 
or a ‘“‘naked” licensee. He has no 
right to demand that the land be 
made safe for his reception, and he 
must in general assume the risk of 
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whatever he may encounter and 
look out for himself. Permission to 
enter carries with it no obligation to 
inspect the premises to discover 
dangers which are unknown to the 
possessor nor a fortiori to give warn- 
ing or protection against conditions 
which are known or should be ob- 
vious to the licensee. Among the 
more common classes of persons 
who enter with nothing more than 
consent are those taking shortcuts 
across the property or making 
merely permissive use of crossings 
and ways over parts of the premises. 

Although earlier decisions held 
that there was no duty to a licensee 
except to refrain from injuring him 
intentionally by willful, wanton or 
reckless conduct, there has been an 
increasing regard for human safety 
that has led to a gradual modifica- 
tion of this position, and a greater 
number of courts now expressly re- 
ject the earlier view. It is now gen- 
erally held that as to any active 
operations which the occupier car- 
ries on, there is an obligation to 
exercise reasonable care for the 
protection of a licensee. A licensee 
has no right to demand that the 
occupier change his method of con- 
ducting activities for his safety. In 
the usual case, if he is fully in- 
formed as to what is going on or it 
is obvious to him, he has all that 
he is entitled to expect, and as- 
sumes the risk thereafter. 

Persons who enter premises upon 
business which concerns the occu- 
pier and upon his invitation, express 
or implied, are invitees, and the 
landowner is under an affirmative 
duty to protect them, not only 
against dangers of which he knows, 
but also against those which with 
reasonable care he might discover. 
In addition, this theory has been ex- 
panded to place the basis of liabil- 
ity not on any economic benefit to 
the occupier but on a representa- 
tion to be implied, when he en- 
courages others to enter to further 
a purpose of his own, that reason- 
able care has been exercised to 
make the place safer for those who 
come for that purpose. When 
premises are thrown open to the 
public, the assurance is ordinarily 





given. This explains, more satisfac- 
torily than any indirect hope of 
pecuniary gain, the current cases. 

It is the implied representation 
made to the public, by holding land 
open to them, that it has been pre- 
pared for their reception, which is 
the basis of the liability. This theory 
is now accepted by the great ma- 
jority of the courts, and many visi- 
tors from whose presence no 
shadow of pecuniary benefit is to be 
found are held to be invitees. The 
majority of cases now hold that 
visitors to recreation areas and to 
parks, both publicly and privately 
owned, are invitees. Liability is im- 
posed on the basis that the proprie- 
tor makes an express invitation to 
use the facility. The doctrine is 
equally applicable where no ad- 
mission fee is charged. The list of 
persons classified as invitees in- 
cludes those attending free lectures, 
church services, free spectators in- 
vited to public places of amusement 
and a long array of members of the 
public making use of municipal 
parks and playgrounds, swimming 
pools, golf courses, community 
centers and State and Federal lands. 

The owner of the premises is not 
an insurer of the safety of invitees, 
and his duty is only to exercise 
reasonable care for their protection, 
but the obligation of reasonable 
care is a full one, applicable in all 
respects, and extending to every- 
thing that threatens the invitee with 
an unreasonable risk of harm. The 
landowner must not only use care 
not to injure the visitor by negligent 
activities, and warn him of latent 
dangers of which the occupier 
knows, he must also inspect the 
premises to discover possible dan- 
gerous conditions of which he does 
not know, and take reasonable pre- 
cautions to protect the invitee from 
dangers which are foreseeable from 
the arrangement or use. 

The obligation extends to the ori- 
ginal construction of the premises, 
where it results in a dangerous con- 
dition. The fact that the premises 
are open to the public must be 
taken into account, and will call for 
a greater care than in the case of 
a visitor at a private home. If the 


presence of children is to be ex- 
pected, their meddling propensities 
must be anticipated. As we have 
earlier stated, the principle of ‘“‘at- 
tractive nuisance’ applies to child 
invitees no less than to trespassers. 

On the other hand, there is no 
liability for harm resulting from con- 
ditions from which no unreasonable 
risk was to be anticipated, or those 
which the occupier did not know 
and could not have discovered with 
reasonable care. The mere exist- 
ence of a defect or danger is not 
enough to establish liability, unless 
it is shown to be of such character 
or of such duration that the jury may 
reasonably conclude that due care 
would have discovered it. 

Likewise, in the usual case, there 
is no obligation to protect the in- 
vitee against dangers which are 
known to him or which are so ob- 
vious and apparent to him that he 
may reasonably be expected to dis- 
cover them. Against such conditions 
it may normally be expected that 
the visitor will protect himself. In 
any case where the landowner, as 
a reasonable man, should anticipate 
an unreasonable risk of harm to the 
invitee notwithstanding his knowl- 
edge, warning or the obvious nature 
of the condition, something more 
in the way of precautions may be 
required. 


Liability for Damage to Property 
In the area of liability for damage 
to property, the operation of recrea- 


tional campgrounds exposes the 
proprietor to damages arising from 
the escape of fire from camp areas 
to adjoining forest lands with result- 
ing damage and destruction to tim- 
ber. In the State of Washington, as 
in a number of western States, a 
statute provides in effect that if any 
person kindles a fire upon his own 
land, he shall do it in such a manner 
and shall take care of it to prevent 
it from spreading and doing dam- 
age to other persons’ property as 
a prudent, careful man would do. 
If he fails to do so, he shall be 
liable in an action to any person 
suffering damage thereby to the full 
amount of such damage. A Wash- 
ington case construed the statute 
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to mean that the owner of premises 
must exercise reasonable care to 
prevent spread of fire started on 
premises without his fault. 

The impact of statutes of this 
type is that while the proprietor of 
a campground would not have liter- 
ally started an escaping campfire, 
the damaged party would be ex- 
pected to claim liability on the basis 
that the recreational facilities were 
owned and maintained by a pro- 
prietor which realized some benefits 
therefrom from the public relations 
standpoint, or otherwise, and that, 
therefore, the operator should re- 
spond in money damages. The de- 
fense of the proprietor would be 
that there was no negligence on 
his part. The negligence question 
would probably be resolved by the 
fury. From a liability standpoint, the 
proprietor of the recreational opera- 
tion must take all “reasonable and 
prudent”’ steps to see that fires orig- 
inating on his properties do not 
escape to do harm and damage to 
the land of others. Obviously, the 
best way to limit such liability would 
be to forbid fires of any type at 
any location. The next best method 
would be to limit burning to char- 
coal briquets and authorized metal 
grills. The last method would prob- 
ably be to limit fires to owner-con- 
structed fireplaces. 


Personal Rights Protection 


A third category to be protected 
is personal rights. Since 1966, the 
Federal Power Commission has, by 
rule, prohibited the owner of any 
reservoir resulting from the installa- 
tion of a power-generating facility 
on a public waterway from discrim- 
ination because of race, creed, 
color or national origin. From a 
practical standpoint, the same pro- 
hibition applies to all owners of 
recreational facilities to which the 
general public is invited. Courts 
have repeatedly held that a grant 
of the use of some part of the public 
domain to a private operator carries 
with it, as a matter of constitutional 
law, an obligation to operate the 
granted premises in a nondiscrimin- 
atory manner. 





Reduction of Liability 


Having devoted some consider- 
able time to the legal liability of 
persons operating recreational fa- 
cilities, | would like at this time to 
discuss some of the steps that might 
be taken to relieve the recreational 
facility operator from such liability. 

The rapidly expanding recrea- 
tional needs of our people have 
dictated full utilization of all of our 
recreational resources. The variety 
of recreational activities has ex- 
panded with years to include the 
traditional forms such as swimming, 
boating, canoeing, fishing, golfing, 
hiking, and horseback riding as well 
as the newer forms, such as motor- 
bike riding, water-skiing, hydroplane 
racing and the piloting of aircraft, 
both powered and nonpowered. 
Cities, counties, States, the Federal 
government, and the private sector 
have rapidly adopted programs to 
insure the utilization of recreation 
resources providing these forms of 
entertainment. Generally speaking, 
these outdoor recreation attractions 
are divided into water-associated 
recreational activities, land-associ- 
ated activities, and air activities. 

For each form of recreational 
activity, the prudent operator pro- 
vides an inventory and a plan for 
the use and development of recre- 
ational opportunities. To a great 
extent, the program or policy of 
management of water and lands for 
recreational use determine the ex- 
tent of liability associated with the 
recreational facilities*Speaking gen- 
erally, any such program or pol- 
icy must consider maintenance of 
grounds and facilities and rules and 
regulations for administering public 
recreational use, especially in the 
interests of safety and maximum 
enjoyment, including water control, 
zoning, and other control measures. 
In addition, and particularly in re- 
cent years, persons having jurisdic- 
tion over recreational lands, waters 
or facilities have been declared re- 
sponsible for the enhancement and 
preservation of scenic, scientific, 
and historic features or natural re- 
sources, such as fish and wildlife. 

At the outset, the operator must 
determine that his use of the land 


will not endanger health or create 
a nuisance. Further, he must con- 
sider his access to the recreational 
lands and waters such as the roads, 
bridges, boatlifts and boat ramps, 
etc., to meet the demands of the 
conservationists and ecologists. He 
must think in terms of fish ladders 
and such other facilities or develop- 
ments as may be necessary for the 
protection, conservation, improve- 
ment and mitigation of losses of 
fish and wildlife resources. Claims 
of damages may arise, not only 
from the persons suffering personal 
injuries, but from organizations who 
have been charged with respon- 
sibility for or have assumed re- 
sponsibility for preservation of the 
natural resources. 

The specific steps that a land- 
owner may take to reduce his po- 
tential liability necessarily vary with 
the nature of the recreational fa- 
cility. For example, in the operation 
of picnic grounds and overnight 
campgrounds, the operator should 
consider the use of park attend- 
ants. An attendant should be vested 
with the power to quell disturbances, 
control boisterous conduct of third 
parties so as to prevent injury to 
others, monitor building of fires in 
approved fireplaces or containers, 
and generally police and supervise 
the operation for illegal, disruptive 
or disturbing conduct on the part 
of persons occupying the facility. 
lf water is present at the facility, 
use of lifeguards must be consid- 
ered. 

Obviously, the character and per- 
sonality of such attendants should 
be scrutinized by the facility owner 
inasmuch as any unlawful conduct 
on the part of such attendants will 
be imputed to the facility owner. 

Dangerous areas, including vista 
and observation points, should, if 
the cost is not prohibitive, be 
fenced. The cost of the fencing is 
measured against the reduction in 
the likelihood of any injury occur- 
ring. The owner takes into consid- 
eration the cost of taking steps to 
reduce or eliminate the amount of 
risk caused by his actions or by 
conditions under his control. If he 
fails to fence such dangerous areas, 
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his defense to a claim for damages 
is the prohibitive cost involved. 

In the event that a court or jury 
is satisfied with a showing upon 
the part of the landowner that the 
cost of fencing a dangerous area or 
condition was in fact prohibitive, the 
court or jury would undoubtedly find 
that less costly actions were avail- 
able that would have substantially 
reduced the risk of an accident oc- 
curring. These actions are the pro- 
viding of adequate warning signs 
giving notice of the concealed dan- 
gerous condition. 

As the need of the general public 
for recreation increases, and as 
States and Federal agencies and 
the public and private sectors install 
facilities in an attempt to satisfy 
those recreational needs, it follows 
that the exposure of recreational 
facility operators to liability arising 
out of negligent conduct will also 
increase. In the continuous pressure 
from environmentalists, consumer- 
ism and the increasing complexity 
of technology, the concept of liabil- 
ity is being expanded. Obviously, 
the recreational facility operator 
must take all steps available to him 
to reduce his exposure to such 
liability. On the other hand, such an 
operator would be foolhardy to rely 
alone upon such preventive mea- 
ures. Fortunately, liability insurance, 
loss insurance, workman’s compen- 
sation and the masgss-marketing of 
products at prices that can reflect 
the costs of accidental losses 
caused by the products are devices 
that assure financial responsibility, 
the minimizing of secondary con- 
sequences of unintended losses, 
and the allocation of accident costs 
otherwise than by simply choosing 
to leave them where they have fallen 
or to shift them to negligent factors. 





Private 
Assistance 

for 

Trail Construction 
and 

Maintenance 


The finest trail in the East, the 
Appalachian National Scenic Trail, 
was initiated in 1921 by private 
citizens interested in a meaningful 
outdoor recreation experience. The 
present Appalachian Trail Confer- 
ence and the respective State chap- 
ters still shoulder a major portion 
of the responsibility for trail con- 
struction, relocation, maintenance, 
and management. Even though the 
National Trails System Act of 1968 
authorized Federal acquisition of the 
entire Appalachian Trail right-of- 
way, the Conference is still the 
backbone of operating and main- 
taining this trail. 

Several good publications dealing 
with trail maintenance and manage- 
ment can be obtained from the Ap- 
palachian Trail Conference head- 
quarters in Harpers Ferry, W. Va. 

Enough cannot be said concern- 
ing the value of working with local 
interest groups such as these. Con- 
servation groups and hiking clubs 
have a sincere interest in dedica- 
tion of additional areas to public 
enjoyment and use. These groups 
usually represent the nucleus of a 
community's hikers and nature lov- 
ers. They have hiked many trails 
and recognize those features which 
make a trail both usable and enjoy- 
able. Most communities have some 
group or club interested in hiking 
or other similar outdoor pursuits. 

The Stone Mountain National 


A dog, a fire, and the Appalachian Trail. 


Recreational Trail, just outside of 
Atlanta in the Stone Mountain Me- 
morial Park, was constructed and 
is partially maintained by the Boy 
Scouts of America Council in Geor- 
gia. A uniform patch is given to 
those Scouts hiking and working 
on the trail. This serves as added 
incentive for continued Scout par- 
ticipation. 

The North Ridge National Recre- 


by TCWP. 

Still another example can be 
found in Warm Springs, Ga., site 
of the Little White House of Presi- 
dent Franklin Delano Roosevelt. 
The Warm Springs Foundation re- 
cently gave this area to the State 
of Georgia. Local Boy Scouts have 
been working for several months 
with the planning and construction 
of a hiking trail rich in both history 
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ation Trail in Oak Ridge, Tenn., is 
another example of citizen impetus 
in the construction and maintenance 
of an outstanding trail. Tennessee 
Citizens for Wilderness Planning 
were instrumental in the establish- 
ment of an urban Green Belt within 
the city of Oak Ridge which con- 
tains a 7.5-mile foot trail. Construc- 
tion and maintenance are assisted 


and esthetic enjoyment. This 10- 
mile trail is a prime candidate for 
future National Recreation Trail des- 
ignation. 

These examples and many others 
which could be cited across the 
Nation illustrate the importance and 
the availability of assistance through 
cooperation with local trail users 
and related clubs. 





Tax 
Incentives 
for 

Private 
Landowners 


qualifies for this special assessment 
only under a statute intended for 
agricultural use. An assessor, al- 
though he employs a discretionary 
standard in classifying the land, 
takes into account a set of specific 
factors; the Florida Law directs‘the 
county tax assessor to consider 
“such factors as may from time to 
time become applicable”’ when eval- 
uating the tax status of a piece of 
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The concept of a program or a plan 
offering a special tax incentive to 
encourage a landowner to open 
his land for public recreation is a 
bizarre idea for the States in the 
Southeast. Only one of the eight 
States in this region permits the 
classitication of land for recreation 
to qualify for a tax break. And even 
in that State, Florida, recreation 


property. Outdoor recreation qual- 
ifies as such a factor at the present 
time. 

A discussion of present or pos- 
sible tax incentives intended to en- 
courage the opening of private 
lands for public recreation must not 
solely be geared toward an audi- 
ence of representatives of large 
landowners, but must be heard by 


small landowners, legislators, coun- 
ty commissioners, county assessors, 
and planners. The actions of one 
group will affect the behavior of 
the other groups. A regional plan 
charting open space for 75 percent 
of the land may upset the develop- 
mental aspirations of a growth- 
oriented board of county commis- 
sioners. Landowners willing to keep 
their land in forest or crops with 
provisions for recreation may be 
tempted by a profitable offer from 
a land speculator or industrial de- 
velopment group. County assessors, 
in general, value land at its highest 
and best value—this may mean en- 
hancement of the county’s tax base 
at the expense of decreasing the 
amount of open space, forest, agri- 
cultural, or recreation lands. A large 
landowner, a timber or mining com- 
pany, wishes to devote a portion 
of its land for recreation, but the 
assessor values this change in use 
as a higher and better utilization 
of the land; and thus, assesses it 
higher the next time around. In fact, 
a statute permitting a special as- 
sessment for lands opened to out- 
door recreation would encounter 
constitutional obstacles in several 
southeastern States. These States 
require equal assessment of land 
at its highest and best value. 
Legislation intended to encourage 
public recreational use of private 
lands must take all these groups 
into account and, further, be in con- 
cert with the following guidelines: 
(1) It must encourage a landowner 
to take advantage of this special 
tax break, while discouraging spe- 
culators from participating; (2) at 
the same time, it must discourage 
the landowner from reverting rec- 
reation land back to another use 
mitigating erosion of the tax base. 
Perhaps it would be wise to sur- 
vey the various methods presently 
employed by the States to encour- 
age the retention of open space 
and agricultural lands. These States 


A motorcyclist climbs through the 
400-acre Roslyn-Cle Elum area leased 
by the Burlington Northern Railroad to 
the Trail Riders Association. 





also inflict penalties on changes of 
land use, and place time restrictions 
on the longevity of participation. The 
States also prescribe provisions to 
either deter or prevent nonrenewal 
of the plan. After considering these 
various methods, it may be possible 
to make some recommendations for 
giving a tax break on lands speci- 
fically designated for recreation. 

The States basically utilize three 
types of tax breaks: (1) the use 
value method; (2) the considera- 
tion of restriction method; and (3) 
reduced assessment method. A use 
value tax incentive is the only form 
of tax break that will provide suit- 
able tax relief under all circum- 
stances. 

Under this system, a landowner 
could commit his land to open 
space uses for a period of time 
without incurring a risk of increased 
tax. This system would be most 
applicable to land near urban areas. 
In essence, it would be advisable 
to allow a _ capitalization income 
valuation for any landowner whose 
land is classified as open space. 
A further, perhaps complete tax 
break, then may be permitted for 
the landowner opening his property 
for public recreation. This would 
serve the dual purpose of preserv- 
ing open space and providing rec- 
reation. 

It logically follows that once a 
landowner enrolls in a tax incentive 
program, some system must dis- 
courage and prohibit this person 
from leaving the plan. Such a pro- 
gram would serve a twofold pur- 
pose: First, to insure that the land 
remains in the plan, even after a 
transfer in ownership. In the second 
place, penalties, prohibitions and 
other punitive measures may dis- 
suade speculators from initially en- 
tering the program. In choosing the 
proper plan, however, great care 
must be exercised to strike a bal- 
ance among provisions to entice 
landowners to go on the program, 
discourage speculators, and en- 
courage those who enter to stay on 
the plan. More realistically, an 
additional balance must be es- 
tablished which discourages land 
development by a tax incentive sys- 


tem while minimizing the erosion 
of the tax base. 

California and Florida have insti- 
tuted time restrictions enforced by 
mandatory injunction to discourage 
anyone desiring to change land use 
within a 10-year period. County 
boards retain discretionary power to 
release the restrictions; however, a 
risk is involved in that the county 
may not grant a release. Although 
this 10-year figure may not prove 
the panacea in the long run, it 
seemingly has not discouraged 
landowners in the two States from 
entering the program. 

Long range planning of open 
space and recreation areas may be 
enhanced by California's system of 
nonrenewal notification. In Califor- 
nia, in order to terminate the pro- 
gram, a landowner must give 9 
years advance notice—non-notifica- 
tion automatically extends the re- 
strictions. If the landowner opts to 
stay out of the program, for the 
next 9 years his land is no longer 
assessed at use value but rather 
at the present value of the property. 
This type of system may prove too 
restrictive and seriously limit the 
number of desirable landowners 
willing to participate in the program. 
On the other hand, it may poten- 
tially conserve a vast amount of 
land for recreation, while the land- 
owner incurs a very small tax 
burden. 

From the county's point of view, 
payments collected under the pen- 


alty system do assist in preventing 
the erosion of the tax base. Taxes 
on agricultural, forest, or open 
space land usually amount to no 
more than 2 percent of the market 
value. Therefore, any restriction sys- 
tem, unless accompanied by man- 
datory injunction, would do little 
to persuade a landowner to keep 
his land within the special use value 
category, the temptation of making 
a large profit by selling off the land 
may well reduce recreation land 
acreage. 

But for those willing to open their 
land for recreation, an equitable 
system must be instituted by the 
States concerning valuing this prop- 
erty. This system also must .be ex- 
ecuted fairly by the counties in their 
assessment of land. It must be 
pointed out to the counties that de- 
spite the potential erosion to the 
tax base through tax incentives, far- 
sighted planning and absorption of 
part of the recreation burden by 
these private-for-public — facilities 
may well alleviate the county's or 
region's financial woes. Opening 
private tands for public recreation 
must be understood and worked on 
by many elements in society: Land- 
owners, developers, county officials, 
legislators, and planners alike share 
a common interest in this problem. 
Only through the realization of this 
will an equitable incentive system 
be devised and implemented for the 
benefit of the landowner and the 
general public. 


Madonna McGrath of the Secretary of 
the Interior's Chicago office presents an 
October Recreation Achievement Award 
to Edward J. Ledder, President of 
Abbott Laboratories, Chicago, for a 
$225,000 donation to construct a 
Community Youth Center. 


Regional Director John Cherry (left) 
presented an Outdoor Recreation 
Achievement Award to Ohio Edison 
Company President D. Bruce Mansfield 
for efforts to reroute two electric 
transmission lines and preserve Little 
Beaver Creek. 





Recreation on 
Hydroelectric Power 
Projects 


Two Recreation Planning 
Conferences 


During May 1974, two major con- 
ferences held in Portland, Oreg., 
and Cadiz, Ky., drew private power 
company officials and government 
agency representatives together to 
discuss hydroelectric project plan- 
ning for outdoor recreation. 

The Portland meeting, entitled 
“Recreation Planning for Federally 
Licensed Hydroelectric Projects’, 
was jointly sponsored by the Bureau 
of Outdoor Recreation’s Northwest 
Regional Office, the Federal Power 
Commission, and the Pacific North- 
wesi Utilities Conference Committee 
(P*!UCC). 

Among the featured speakers 
were Bureau of Outdoor Recreation 
Director James G. Watt and Forrest 


Western conference participants (left to 
right) are Ted Kolberg, Portland General 
Electric Company; Bill Bush, 
Washington State Parks; Donald Lawyer, 
North Pacific Division, Corps of 


Engineers; and David G. Talbot, Oregon 
State Parks. 


Hauck, Chief of the Section on 
Project Environment and Conserva- 
tion, Federal Power Commission, 
both of Washington, D. C. Howard 
Elmore, PNUCC Chairman and Man- 
ager of the Chelan County, Wash.., 
Public Utility District, Wenatchee, 
Wash., opened the session. 

Private and public electric utilities 
and government agencies had an 
opportunity to discuss their views 


Company’s Lake Sinclair. 


on recreation planning for hydro- 
electric projects. The conference 
gave guidance in the preparation of 
a project recreation development 
plan required as Exhibit R in a 
license application, and provided 
information on operational problems 
and methods to assist utilities in 
carrying out recreation development 
and management. 

The Portland conference attracted 
114 participants. They represented 
electric utilities; Federal, State, and 
county agencies; universities; con- 
sulting firms; and interested organ- 
izations. Representatives of four 
BOR regions, the Pacific Southwest, 
Northwest, Mid-Continent, and Lake 
Central, and the Washington Office 
participated in this “western” con- 
ference on Exhibits R. 

The Kentucky meeting, entitled 
“Conference on Recreation Plan- 
ning and Involvement,” provided 
discussions for roughly the same 
representation in the Eastern United 
States. It drew more than 50 par- 
ticipants. Bureau of Outdoor Rec- 
reation offices participating were the 
Washington Office, and the South- 
east, Northeast, Lake Central, and 
Mid-Continent Regions. The meet- 
ing sponsors were Tennessee Valley 
Authority, Eastern Electric Utilities, 
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National Recreation and Park As- 
sociation, and Southern Illinois Uni- 
versity, Carbondale, Ill. 

Principal speakers during the 
2-day discussions were Harold C. 
McKenzie, Senior Vice President, 
Georgia Power Company; Ralph C. 
Wilson, Recreation Resources Spe- 
cialist, Soil Conservation Service; 
Dr. Kenneth C. Chilman, Southern 
IHinois University; Director James G. 
Watt, Bureau of Outdoor Recrea- 
tion; and Forrest Hauck, Federal 
Power Commission. Robert Howes, 
Director, Land Between the Lakes, 
Tennessee Valley Authority, and 
Richard L. Cottrell, Supervisor of 
Recreation Services for Land Be- 
tween the Lakes, welcomed the 
group and conducted the meetings. 

Proceedings of both conferences 
have been published. 


Hydroelectric Project 
Regulation 

The Federal Power Commission 
regulates the interstate aspects of 
electric utility industries of the Na- 
tion. Most of the hydroelectric proj- 
ects are multi-purpose; in addition 
to generating electricity, they may 
provide for navigation, irrigation, 
flood control, water supply, recrea- 
tion, and conservation of fish and 
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Butts County, Ga., Sheriff's deputies Aubrey Rooks, Bill Kelly, and Glenn 
Usery confer with Georgia Power Company's recreation representative 
Don Eisenhart, left, on patrolling the company’s Lake Jackson. 


wildlife. The Commission’s active 
interest in public outdoor recreation 
dates back to 1935 when the Water 
Power Act was amended and thus 
became the Federal Power Act. 

Through its licensing procedures, 
the Commission seeks to protect 
and enhance fish and wildlife re- 
sources, to minimize soil erosion 
and water siltation, to protect his- 
torical and archaelogical sites, to 
improve and protect water quality, 
and to minimize adverse environ- 
ment effects of hydroelectric proj- 
ects. 

License applicants must provide 
several “exhibits” in their applica- 
tions, including those showing: A 
plan for full public recreational use 
of project waters and adjacent 
lands; measures proposed to con- 
serve and enhance fish and wildlife 
resources affected by the project; 
and the proposed use and conser- 
vation of available water supply for 
multiple uses, including mainte- 
nance or improvement of water 
quality. The Commission’s require- 
ments for analysis of outdoor rec- 
reation needs and proposals for 
meeting them are known as Exhibit 
R. 


Federal Power Commission 
Policies 

The Federal Power Commission 
has stated policy specifying that 


sas ancensrs see’ 


licensees for hydroelectric projects 
should assume the following re- 
sponsibilities: 

Acquire in fee title and include 
within the project boundary enough 
land to assure most effective devel- 
opment of the project’s recreational 
potential; 

Develop suitable public recrea- 
tional facilities upon project lands 
and waters and provide for ade- 
quate public access to the facilities 
and the reservoir; 

Encourage and cooperate with 
appropriate local, State, and Fed- 
eral agencies and other interested 
entities in the determination of pub- 
lic recreation needs and cooperate 
in planning to meet these needs; 

Encourage governmental agen- 
cies and private interests, such as 
operators of user-fee facilities, to 
assist in carrying out recreation 
plans, including operation and ade- 
quate maintenance of recreational 
areas and facilities; 

Cooperate with local, State, and 
Federal government agencies in 
planning, providing, operating, and 
maintaining facilities for recreational 
use of public lands administered by 
those agencies adjacent to the proj- 
ect area; 

Comply with local, State, and 
Federal regulations for health, sani- 
tation, and public safety; provide 
for safe operation of watercraft, 
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A young couple camp in Burton Management 
Area adjacent to Georgia Power Company's 
Lake Burton in north Georgia. 


safety of visitors, and sanitation fa- 
cilities; and, cooperate with local 
law enforcement authorities in the 
development of necessary regula- 
tions; 

Ensure public access and recre- 
ational use of project land and water 
without regard to race, color, sex, 
religious creed or national origin; 

Inform the public of recreation 
opportunities at licensed projects, 
as well as of rules governina the 
accessibility and use of those fa- 
cilities. 


Role of the Bureau 
of Outdoor Recreation 


Since its inception, the Bureau 
of Outdoor Recreation has provided 
assistance to power companies in 
the development of project recrea- 
tion plans (Exhibits R) which are 
part of the application for license. 
The Bureau also comments to the 
Federal Power Commission con- 
cerning actions to be taken on ap- 
plications for license and the im- 
pacts of project development on 
recreation and the related environ- 
ment. A new Federal Power Com- 
mission Order 511, issued July 1, 
1974, requires applicants to consult 
with the Bureau in preparing Exhi- 
bits R. It also requires that the 
Exhibits R include information as to 
the nature and extent of consulta- 
tion and cooperation with the Bureau 





Family picnicking at the Lake Rabun, 
Clayton, Ga., reservoir of Georgia 
Power Co. 


in preparing the recreation plan. 
The Bureau’s objectives are the 
realization of hydroelectric project 
potentials for meeting present and 
future public outdoor 


recreation 
needs and the maintenance and en- 
hancement of the environmental set- 
ting of the project. The Bureau and 
the FPC are in general agreement 
on policy for providing public rec- 
reation at licensed hydroelectric 
projects. Policy is not rigid but 
subject to negotiated agreements 
and to constraints imposed by exist- 
ing conditions at projects and by 
license stipulations. The recreation 
use plan, Exhibit R, which on appro- 
val by FPC becomes a part of the 
license, should reflect the views of 
all parties as to who shall do what 
and when. This process is generally 
accomplished by the Bureau in prp- 
viding the applicant or licensee 
planning assistance and in coordi- 
nating the efforts of concerned gov- 
ernmental agencies and private 
interests. 

The Bureau cooperates with ap- 
plicants and licensees in the formu- 
lation of the recreation plan to de- 
termine the interests of appropriate 
local, State, and Federal agencies 
and their willingness to participate 
in plan implementation. The State- 
wide Comprehensive Outdoor Rec- 
reation Plan provides baseline data 
for these efforts. 


The recreation use plan should 
identify project lands as buffer lands 
for passive recreation use, lands for 
initial development, and lands re- 
served for future development, and 
specify who is to acquire the lands. 
Location, type, and number of the 
various recreation facilities in exist- 
ence and those planned for imme- 
diate and future development should 
be described; the organization or 
agency responsible for development 
of the facilities should be identified. 
The plan may discuss proposed 
acquisitions outside the project 
boundary with a view toward pre- 
senting a coordinated land use plan 
for helping to meet regional recrea- 
tion needs. 

The Bureau encourages the licen- 
see to develop at its own cost 
adequate public access facilities 
and roads for initial project use and 
to identify, acquire, and reserve 
lands for future development pur- 
poses. Although the licensee is re- 
sponsible for the preparation of a 
plan for the full public utilization 
of project lands and waters, this 
cannot be interpreted as a legal 
directive that the licensee must pro- 
vide all elements of the plan. The 
extent to which the licensee par- 
ticipates in recreation facility de- 
velopment is a matter for case-by- 
case determination. Generally, the 
licensee is expected to construct, 
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Water skiers in many locales rely on 
hydroelectric reservoirs for their 
recreation. 


operate, and maintain overlooks, 
project visitor centers, roacs, and 
tailwater and other access areas. 
The licensee should also institute 
a program for control of project 
lands to prevent non-compatible de- 
velopment and to preserve the en- 
vironmental setting of the project. 
Financial assistance from the 
Land and Water Conservation Fund 
may be available to the States and 
local governments to acquire lands 
and develop facilities for public rec- 
reation use within the project boun- 
daries. Such acquisition and devel- 
opment proposals must be appro- 
priately presented to the Bureau 
through the State Liaison Officer 
and determined by the Bureau to 
be eligible for funding. Acquisition 
of lands and development of facili- 
ties required by the terms of the 
FPC license to be provided at the 
sole expense of the licensee are 
not eligible for Land and Water 
Conservation Fund moneys. 


Recent Federal Power 
Commission Actions 

July 8, 1974: Approved a re- 
servoir zoning plan of the Sabine 
River Authorities of Texas and Loui- 
siana, subject to modifications nec- 
essary to regulate boat speeds, 
safeguard anglers and hunters, and 
protect rare and endangered wild- 
life. 





Two Departmental Outdoor Recreation Achievement Awards 


Glenn L. Jackson and the Pacific Power and Light Company were 
presented with Department of the Interior Outdoor Recreation Achieve- 
ment Awards at the Conference on Recreation Planning for Federally 
Licensed Hydroelectric Projects in Portland, Oreg., on May 2-3, 1974. 
The presentations were made by Director James G. Watt, Bureau of 
Outdoor Recreation, who was also a featured speaker at the 


conference. 


Jackson received the award for recreation advances made during 
his years as Chairman of the Board of Pacific Power and Light 
Company and for his further contributions made while he was 
Chairman of the Oregon State Highway Commission. 

Watt cited Pacific Power and Light Company for leadership in 
opening reservoirs to public recreation and for a company policy of 
transferring to public ownership valuable recreation areas not suit- 


able for hydroelectric development. 


July 9, 1974: Amended Ala- 
bama Power Company's license for 
Jordan Dam project on the Coosa 
River to provide that the company 
will leave uncleared some lands in 
areas to be inundated so as to pro- 
vide fish and wildlife habitat. Such 
areas are to be identified and set 
apart from boating and water sports. 

August 24, 1974: Licensed 
South Carolina Electric & Gas Com- 
pany’s redevelopment of Parr hydro- 
project on the Broad River. The 
proposal includes construction of 
recreation facilities on a 300-acre 
subimpoundment north of the upper 
Monticello reservoir. These include 
access roads, wharves, launching 
ramps, beaches, picnic and camp- 
ing areas, and support facilities. 

September 16, 1974: Ap- 
proved Minnesota Power and Light 
Company proposals for its Sylcan 
project on the Crow Wing and Gall 
Rivers. Recreation development in- 
cludes a canoe portage around the 
dam; 50 acres reserved above the 
powerhouse for future recreation; 
public access and parking for bank 
fishing at the tailrace areas. 

October 23, 1974: Licensed 
Nekoosa Edwards Paper Company, 
Inc.’s Whiting Plover Project in Por- 
tage County, Wis., where the com- 
pany leases project lands to the 
Village of Whiting for a park and 
provides public access to the proj- 
ect reservoir. 


November 5, 1974: Licensed 
Wisconsin Michigan Power Com- 
pany’s Michigamme Project on the 
Menominee and Michigamme Rivers 
in Michigan and Wisconsin. The 
recreation plan provides for camp- 
ing, fishing, swimming, picnicking, 
hunting, and snowmobiling. The 
company also is cooperating with 
county and state agencies on rec- 
reation developments at the project. 

December 19, 1974: Licensed 
Pacific Gas and Electric Company's 
Bucks Creek Project, Calif., includ- 
ing 655 acres set aside for recrea- 
tion, with 377 developed. The com- 
pany also leases project lands to 
private operators of resorts, boat- 
ing facilities, and riding stables. 


Utility Recreation 
Association Formed 

During the conference on ‘‘Rec- 
reation Planning and Involvement’’ 
at Lake Barkley State Resort Park, 
Cadiz, Ky., in May 1974, utilities 
of the eastern U. S. formed a Utility 
Recreation Association. James E. 
McGuffey, Senior Designer, Georgia 
Power Company, made’ the follow- 
ing statement: 


Even though details such as ob- 
jectives and affiliation have not 
been worked out and must meet 
the approval of our various man- 
agements, we feel that we have 
taken a giant step toward bring- 
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Bureau of Outdoor 
Recreation Director 
Watt (left) presents 
the Interior Department 
Outdoor Recreation 
Achievement Award 
to Glenn L. Jackson 
for accomplishments 
during his years as 
Pacific Power and 
Light Company's 
Board Chairman. 


ing together this group of pro- 
fessionals in the field of recrea- 
tion. 
| was privileged, and humbly so, 
to be appointed by the group as 
temporary chairman. Dick Cary, 
from Pennsylvania Power and 
Light, was appointed as repre- 
sentative of the region covered 
by the Federal Power Commis- 
sion’s New York Regional Office 
and the BOR Northeast Region; 
Bill Nedderson, of Wisconsin 
Public Service Corporation, was 
chosen to represent the region 
covered by FPC’s Chicago office 
and BOR’s Lake Central Region; 
and Chuck Borawa, of Duke 
Power, was selected to represent 
the region covered by FPC’s At- 
lanta Office and BOR’s Southeast 
Region. 

Contact: James E. McGuffey, Senior 

Designer, Georgia Power Company, 

P. O. Box 4545, Atlanta, Ga. 30302. 


QUOTE: 
The private sector is eager to co- 
operate with government agen- 
cies in making recreational facili- 
ties available to the public. This 
is particularly true of companies 
in the electric utility industry that 
own large tracts of land suitable 
for outdoor recreation activities. 
Harold C. McKenzie, Jr., 
Senior Vice President, 
Georgia Power Company 





Recreation 
on Nuclear Plant 
Projects 


In 1969 the Portland General 
Electric Company, Portland, Oreg., 
completed purchase of 634 acres 
of land on the Columbia River 42 
miles north of Portland as a site 
for construction of the Trojan Nu- 
clear Plant. This is Oregon’s first 
nuclear generating station. It is li- 
censed by the Nuclear Regulatory 
Commission. 

The company recognized the nat- 
ural beauty of the land and com- 
missioned Lawrence Halprin and 
Associates, an environmental design 
firm, to prepare a master plan that 
would result in an esthetically pleas- 
ing and ecologically sound develop- 
ment. This plan, completed early 
in 1970, calls for extensive public 
recreation use development. 

Underlying the Halprin planning 
approach was the concept of full 
utilization of all the resources with 
minimum disturbance of the natural 
environment. Most of the northern 
portion of the site, a freshwater 
marsh and sanctuary for a variety 
of wildlife, will remain unchanged. 
Also unchanged will be the coni- 
ferous forest communities along the 


Portland General Electric Company's 
Trojan Nuclear Plant is north of 
Portland, Oreg. 


Columbia River and the western 
boundary of the site. A 4-mile trail 
system will run through these for- 
ested areas, but its impact will be 
reduced as much as possible. 

Intensive recreation development 
will be confined to the central portion 
of the site. Here existing wetland 
and water boundaries have been 
strengthened and more clearly de- 
fined. Drainage has been improved. 
The result is formation of a 26-acre 
reflective lake and a 30-acre recre- 
ation site. The lake will provide a 
variety of water-related activities. A 
4-acre kidney-shaped island is the 
proposed site of a park center com- 
plex. This will include a swimming 
beach, bath house, boat rental and 
moorage facility, office, fast food 
service area, restrooms, and a tot 
lot. The island is connected to the 
“mainland” by vehicle and pedes- 
trian bridges. 

Meadowlands near the lake pro- 
vide a large open playfield with 
group picnic areas at each end. 
Each group area will have picnic 
shelters with tables, benches, fire- 
places, and a central cooking cen- 
ter. Other family picnic sites will be 
located throughout wooded areas 
near the lake. 

The master plan also provides 10 
acres to be utilized by the Oregon 
State Wildlife Commission for a fa- 
cility for rearing anadromous fish 
species such as steelhead trout. 


Development of boat moorage and 
launching facilities is proposed on 
the bank of the Columbia River. 
Salmon fishing on the river near the 
plant site is a popular seasonal rec- 
reation activity. 

One of the features at the north 
end of the site will be a wildlife 
viewing shelter. From this the public 
may watch a variety of species that 
inhabit or visit the site. Regular win- 
ter visitors are flights of white whist- 
ling swans and other waterfowl. The 
shelter will contain educational dis- 
plays to provide an interesting out- 
door education experience for thou- 
sands of school children who visit 
the site each year. 

Public use structure design was 
done by Wolff Zimmer Gunsul 
Frasca, a Portland architectural 
firm. Plans call for some recreation 
facilities to be ready for public use 
later in 1975. 

Provision for public recreation 

use of company-owned lands is not 
new for PGE. The company’s initial 
involvement in providing public rec- 
reation areas began in the early 
1940's. The company presently op- 
erates nine recreation areas and 
two visitor attractions at its hydro- 
electric power projects. 
Contact: Ted M. Kolberg, Manager 
of Recreation Areas, Portland Gen- 
eral Electric Company, Electric 
Building, 621 S.W. Alder Street, 
Portland, Oreg. 97205. 


The architect’s conception of a wildlife 
viewing shelter planned by Portland 
General Electric Company. 





Recreation 
on Utility 
Rights-of-Way 


By Eric Meves 
Lake Central Region 
Bureau of Outdoor Recreation 


As open space for recreation be- 
comes increasingly scarce and val- 
uable, especially in urban areas, 
public use of private land helps 
satisfy the growing demand for rec- 
reational open space. Electric utility 
and other rights-of-way are fre- 
quently available for public use, and 
recreation professionals are taking 
added advantage of this resource. 

In the Akron Metropolitan Park 
District, a bikeway which is now 
partially completed will run along a 
16-mile stretch of right-of-way 
leased from the Ohio Edison Com- 
pany. The Cleveland Metropolitan 
Park District is arranging a lease 
agreement with the Cleveland Elec- 
tric Illuminating Company to use 6 
miles of a right-of-way for a bike- 
way that will be an extension of the 
Akron bikeway. 

In the Chicago area, the Com- 
monwealth Edison Company is al- 


lowing the use of certain rights-of- 
way for recreation. The City of Pala- 
tine, lll., for example, is presently 
using a Commonwealth Edison 
right-of-way for a bikeway, while 
many other requests for recreational 
use are currently being reviewed 
by the company. 

Similar agreements and opportu- 
nities for use of utility rights-of-way 
exist throughout the country. Their 
availability for recreation generally 
depends on the ownership of the 
right-of-way and on the policy of 
the particular company. 


Ownership of Rights-of-Way 

A utility company usually secures 
a right-of-way under one of two 
legal arrangements. 

A company holds a right-of-way 
by easement when it does not own 
the land but merely has the right to 
run its facility across the property. 
The company has no authority over 
the use of the land in matters that 
do not relate to its easement rights. 
Therefore, it cannot grant permis- 
sion to use the right-of-way for 
recreation. Most rights-of-way of 
this type consist of many small, in- 
dividually owned parcels, and per- 
mission to use the right-of-way has 
to be obtained from each landowner 
along it. This is a cumbersome and 
often unsuccessful effort, especially 
when the land is being used for 


other purposes such as farming. 

A utility company holds a right- 
of-way in fee when the company 
has purchased the land. Because 
the company owns the land, it can 
grant permission to use right-of-way 
for recreation. In rare instances, the 
company’s deed may prohibit use 
of the land for purposes unrelated 
to utility line operation. However, 
rights-of-way held in fee are fre- 
quently leased to adjacent land- 
owners for uses compatible with the 
utility line operation. In rural areas, 
these uses are mostly agricultural, 
while in urban areas the rights-of- 
way might be used for parking lots, 
for gardens by adjacent homeown- 
ers, or for similar compatible uses. 
Large scale leaseback arrange- 
ments seldom occur in urban areas 
because few urban-related uses of 
rights-of-way are compatible with 
utility line operation. 

The best opportunity for recrea- 
tional use is provided by rights-of- 
way held in fee by the utility com- 
pany and not leased to another 
party. These rights-of-way can often 
be identified by the absence of 
additional uses on the right-of-way. 

Interurban electric railroad aban- 
donments, a special kind of right- 
of-way held in fee, offer excellent 
opportunities for recreational trail 
use. These rail lines once connected 
many urban areas, though few of 
the rights-of-way remain intact to- 
day. Some, however, were pur- 
chased by utility companies. A num- 
ber of these are already being used 
for recreation; others present ex- 
cellent recreation potential. 


Agreements for Use 

Utility companies often do not 
have a rigid policy for allowing rec- 
reational use of their rights-of-way. 
They usually consider each specific 


request on its individual merits, 
paying particular attention to the 
applicant’s ability to administer, 
maintain, and police the right-of- 
way. In some cases, insurance 
coverage must be provided by the 
applicant to protect the company 
from liability claims resulting from 
recreational use. 

An individual interested in ex- 





ploring the possibility of using utility 
rights-of-way for recreation should 
contact the company’s manager of 
real estate to determine the com- 
pany’s policy in this matter. He will 
often provide information on the 
extent and location of rights-of-way 
suitable for recreational use and 
also can provide specific informa- 
tion on a particular right-of-way. 

If a specific project acceptable to 
both the company and administer- 
ing organization is identified, a 
lease will usually be drawn up by 
the company to indicate such items 
as: Types of uses allowed, insur- 
ance required, and extent of de- 
velopment. The lease is usually 
available at little or no cost. 

Many companies are extremely 
receptive to requests for recrea- 
tional use of their rights-of-way. The 
success of recreation projects on 
utility rights-of-way is demonstrating 
to other utility companies that multi- 
ple use of their rights-of-way is 
good policy—it benefits the public 
while creating favorable publicity for 
the company. 


Assistance 


Under the Land Water Conserva- 
tion Fund program, administered by 
the Bureau of Outdoor Recreation, 
assistance may be given to develop 
real property that is leased to the 
participant, provided control of such 
property is commensurate with the 
proposed development. This control 
must be adequate in two regards: 

1. The time remaining on the 
lease will be a term sufficient, in 
the Bureau’s judgment, to insure a 
period of public use and enjoyment 
commensurate with the expenditure 
of money. 

2. The lease cannot be revocable 
at will by the lessor. 

The Bureau of Outdoor Recrea- 
tion also provides outdoor recrea- 
tion technical assistance to private 
interests, local and State govern- 
ments, and other Federal agencies, 
to aid professionals engaged in 
public outdoor recreation programs. 
Contact: Bureau of Outdoor Recrea- 
tion, Lake Central Region, 3853 Re- 
search Park Drive, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
48104. 


Department 
of Agriculture 
Programs 


Agricultural Stabilization and 
Conservation Service 

Nine out of ten hunters polled 
felt that the Public Access Program, 
administered by the Agricultural Sta- 
bilizaton and Conservaton Servce 
during the last 3 years, should be 
continued; almost that many would 
like the program expanded. Farmers 
who opened lands to hunters over- 
whelmingly agreed that the program 
should continue. 


Brush “islands” on this Oregon farm 
provide good wildlife cover. 


The Public Access Program, a 
pilot program, paid farmers to allow 
public hunting, fishing, and hiking on 
private property without paying en- 
trance fees. During 1974, the pro- 
gram included five counties in each 
of 10 States: Alabama, lowa, Michi- 
gan, New York, North Dakota, Ohio, 
Oklahoma, Oregon, Pennsylvania, 
and South Carolina. Much of the 
program’s farm land in these States 
is close enough to cities to provide 
urban recreation. 

USDA recently completed a pre- 
liminary evaluation on results of the 
program. A report is due for publica- 





tion during the second half of 1975. 
The evaluation concentrated on the 
program’s hunting phase, which 
used almost $1.4 million of the pro- 
gram’s $1.5 million of 1974 funds. 


THE HUNTERS 
“People like myself need some 
access to hunting where it doesn't 
cost an arm and a leg to par- 
ticipate... .”’ 
Hunter response, 
Oreg. 


Polk County, 


Nine hundred hunters who used 
public access lands responded to a 
USDA survey. Besides approving 
the concept, hunters liked being 
sure of a place to hunt. USDA made 
lists of particpating farms available 
to hunters. 

Almost all hunters said more and 
more farm lands were posted ‘‘No 
Hunting” in recent years. Most ex- 
pressed a willingness to pay a fee 
to hunt on farms in the program. 
Those willing to pay averaged 
$14.52 in assessing what farm hunt- 
ing was worth. However, payments 
for all 900 hunters contacted aver- 
age $8.28. 


Only one out of ten hunters had 
actually paid access fees or pre- 
serve charges. In 1973, each paid 
an average $84.04 to hunt mostly 
game birds and waterfowl. 


THE FARMERS 

“Program such as this are a bet- 
ter solution to the increasing 
numbers of hunters and people 
seeking outdoor recreation than 
the acquisition of private property 
by State and Federal agencies. 
Seeing productive farm land over- 
grown with Johnson grass, wil- 
lows, and weeds is a sad sight.”’ 
Farmer response, Posey County, 
lowa. 


The survey contacted’ three 
groups of farmers: Program partici- 
pants, farmers turned down for par- 
ticipation, and nonparticipants. 

A majority of participants had al- 
lowed hunting on their farms in pre- 
vious years. For example in 1970, 
43 percent allowed public hunting, 
31 percent allowed hunting by per- 
mission, 15 percent allowed only 
friends to hunt, and 9 percent al- 
lowed no hunting at all. The prac- 
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Public access to farmlands pays off. 


The pilot program moved many farms 
from ‘‘posted”’ to ‘hunters welcome”’ 
categories. 
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tical result to them was that they 
were compensated for a service that 
would have otherwise gone unre- 
warded. 

Farmers whose requests to enter 
the program had been refused had 
more lenient attitudes toward hunt- 
ing then those who had never at- 
tempted to join. They usually allow 
anyone to hunt on their land and 
a turn-down by the Public Access 
Program did not change their atti- 
tudes. 

Program nonparticipants had a 
greater tendency not to allow hunt- 
ing or to permit only friends to hunt. 
Almost a fifth of this group forbade 
any hunting. This group was best 
described by one farmer response: 
“I! do not want to be bothered by 
hunters.” 

Nonparticipating farmers indicated 
unwillingness to participate in the 
Public Access Program in other 
ways. When asked what they would 
expect from such a program they 
set unreasonable sums for hunting 
on their farms or responded that 
they would not join the program 
at any price. 

From the relatively small share of 
farmers who do not permit hunting 
and from strong wording on many 
responses, it ‘seems farmers are 
concerned with controlling hunting 
rights more than opposing hunters 


OTHER EVALUATIONS 
“The public already has access 
to my property and | am in no 
position to do anything about it 
lf | posted No Hunting signs | 
would merely discourage the con- 
scientous people but not those 
who would not be deterred by 
the signs.”’ 
Farmer response, 
Hillsdale County, Mich. 


Evaluation of the program reveals 
that no additional tracts of farm land 
of appreciable size were opened 
to hunters; farmers who joined the 
program would mostly have allowed 
hunting without payment. Evalua- 
tion also shows that hunters bene- 
fited most from the knowledge that 
they could hunt on the program's 
4,700 farms. 


Evaluation also drew three addi- 
tional critical responses: 


—The program, run on a calen- 
dar year basis, did not take into 
account most State hunting seasons 
which extend into February. 


—Requirement that all farms in 
the program be in cotton, feed 
grain, or wheat programs also did 
not provide the best lands for game 


—Wildlife agencies in some 
States disliked the annual agree- 
ment of operation, because it did 
not encourage the development of 
wildlife habitat. 


Contact: Agricultural Stabilization 
and Conservation Service, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Washington, 
D. C. 20250 


A New York State hunter displays the 
result of his visit to a Public Access 


Program farm. 


More than 200 hunters used the lands 
of Ray Kaver, McMinnville, Oreg., 
in 1974. 





Farmers Home 
Administration 

The farm loan program for rec- 
reation facilities administered by 
the Farmers Home Administration 
assists farm and ranch owners in 
converting their private lands to 
public use. Facilities such as camp- 
grounds, swimming areas, tennis 
courts, shooting preserves, lakes 
and ponds, trails, golf courses, and 
winter sports areas must be opened 
to public use if developed with an 
FHA loan. Applications may be 
made at County Farmers Home Ad- 
ministration Offices or by writing to 
Farmers Home Administration, De- 
partment of Agriculture, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 20250. 


Forest Service 


Under its State and Private For- 
estry Program, the U. S. Forest 
Service assists and cooperates with 
State forestry agencies to attain 
multiple use of State, local, and pri- 
vate forest lands. This includes 
management assistance, usually by 
State Cooperative Forest Manage- 
ment personnel, in preparation of 
multiple-use management plans and 
in-forest assistance tailored to meet 
the landowner’s objectives. Multiple 
uses include timber, wildlife, rec- 
reation, forest range for livestock, 
and water production. Much forest 
land is held by the owner for rec- 
reation purposes. Federal and State 
forest management personnel help 
to meet the owner’s objectives while 


The last of 15,000 Douglas fir seedlings 
is planted by three of 600 school 
children and company forester Bob 
Cline during the 29th annual Lower 
Umqua Tree Planting Day near 
Reedsport, Oreg. Nearby is International 
Paper Company's Twin Sisters Park. 


producing other woodland uses by 
good management. Even when the 
basic objective is timber produc- 
tion, or range for livestock, good 
management produces wildlife, rec- 
reation, and water supply. 

Training in multiple-use manage- 
ment techniques is a major Forest 
Service effort. Two significant exam- 
ples in the Southeastern Area State 
and Private Forestry Program oc- 
curred in Texas and North Carolina. 


The Texas project was a 2-year 
specialized technical assistance 
project. The Texas Forest Service 
assigned a_ forest-wildlife habitat 
specialist to assist and train Service 
Foresters throughout the State in 
management planning and applica- 
tion. The project was funded 80 per- 
cent Federal and 20 percent State. 

North Carolina asked for and re- 
ceived similar 2-year funding for a 
landscape architect to help plan 





multi-purpose use on “small State 
Forests.” These areas are used for 
recreation, management and pro- 
tection demonstrations, and con- 
servation education. The project 
contributed to effective use of the 
land and helped to broaden the 
knowleage of foresters working with 
the landscape architect. 

Contact: State and Private Forestry, 
Forest Service, Department of Agri- 
culture, Washington, D. C. 20250. 


King’s Ferry Park, Chatham County, Ga., 


is an example of multiple use of 
International Paper Company’s forests 


Assisted projects include small ponds 
and lakes like this one near Winthrop, 
Wash. 


Soil Conservation 
Service 
The Soil Conservation Service as- 
sists private landowners in many 
projects that convert private lands 
to public use. These include ski 
resorts, dude ranches and vacation 
farms, picnic areas, and other pri- 
vately-owned recreation areas. 
During the past year, SCS helped 
1,210 landowners establish a first 
commercial recreation enterprise; in 


73 cases involving 114,296 acres of 
private land, recreation became the 
primary source of future income. 
In addition, 901 recreation enter- 
prises received assistance in ex- 
panding commercial use. Some 24, 
421 recreation operations received 
assistance in expansion of noncom- 
mercial public use. 

Contact: Soil Conservation Service, 
Department of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 20250. 


Protection of ski slopes from erosion is 
one kind of assistance provided by the 
Soil Conservation Service. 





Department 
of the Interior 
Programs 


Secretary of the Interior Rogers 
C. B. Morton has recommended to 
President Ford and the Congress 
that an 874-mile Potomac Heritage 
National Scenic Trail be established. 
An interagency task force study led 
by the Bureau of Outdoor Recrea- 
tion found the route through four 
States and the District of Columbia 
qualified as a national scenic trail 
under the 1968 National Trails Sys- 
tem Act. 

The report recommends that 323 
miles of existing and proposed trails 
on federally-owned lands be desig- 
nated as initial components, and 
that Secretary Morton be authorized 
to designate other segments upon 
application by the concerned State 
or local land-managing agency. 


Interior is proposed as the agency 
for overall trail administration. Seg- 
ments of the proposed trail cross 
West Virginia, Pennsylvania, Mary- 
land, Virginia, and the District of 
Columbia. 

Contact: Bureau of Outdoor Rec- 
reation, Department of the Interior, 
Washington, D. C. 20240. 


Journal of Leisure Research 

A recent Bureau of Outdoor 
Recreation-National Recreation and 
Park Association agreement is that 
the Bureau will provide editorial 
support and assistance in publish- 
ing The Journal of Leisure Research. 
Fred Jones, BOR’s Assistant Direc- 
tor for Federal Programs and Plan- 
ning, will be the Bureau’s repre- 
sentative on NRPA’s Research Ad- 
visory Council. Elizabeth Gillette of 
the Bureau’s Office of Communica- 
tions has been named Associate 
Editor of the Journal. 
Contact: Bureau of Outdoor Rec- 
reation, Department of the Interior, 
Washington, D. C. 20240, on this 
and the following actions. 


Outdoor Recreation Research 
Workshop 


In an effort to accelerate recrea- 
tion research programs, the Bureau 
of Outdoor Recreation recently 
sponsored an Outdoor Recreation 
Research Workshop at Harpers 
Ferry, W. Va. Some 42 invited rep- 
resentatives of Federal and State 
Governments and leading univer- 
sities assessed recreation research 
needs in social and behavioral sci- 
ences, and resource, economic, ad- 
ministrative, activities, and facilities 
studies. Summaries of the Work- 
shop findings will be published in 
1975. 


Private Involvement in Public 
Recreation 


Reflecting the Nationwide Out- 
door Recreation Plan’s recommen- 
dations on liability aspects of rec- 
reation, the Southeast Region of the 
Bureau of Outdoor Recreation has 
contracted a University of Georgia 
Law School study. The University 
is pursuing research into the liabil- 
ity and tax incentive problems in 





eight southeastern States; BOR’s 
Southeast Region is investigating 
related problems involved in rec- 
reation management. A report is to 
be published late in 1975. 


Arkansas Donation Commended 

Bureau of Outdoor Recreation Di- 
rector James G. Watt recently pre- 
sented the Department of the Inter- 
ior's Outdoor Recreation Achieve- 
ment Award to the Georgia-Pacific 
Corporation for donation of 51 acres 
of Lake Lucas and 19 adjacent 
acres to the city of Crossett, Ark. 
The company also received a letter 
of commendation from Interior Sec- 
retary Morton. 


Bureau Director Watt (right) presents an 
Outdoor Recreation Achievement Award 
to Georgia-Pacific’s Senior Vice 
President Jack E. Meadows as South 
Central Regional Director Rolland 
Handley (left) observes. 


The award ceremony included a 
luncheon, an onsite inspection of 
the Lake Lucas community park, 
and a tour of Georgia-Pacitic oper- 
ations, guided by Jack E. Meadows, 
Georgia-Pacific Senior Vice Presi- 
dent and Crossett Division General 
Manager. Preliminary plans include 
another 83-acre donation in the 
future. 


Mid-Continent Regional Projects 

Several efforts underway in the 
Denver Region of the Bureau of Out- 
door Recreation seek to provide rec- 
reation planning services for large 
landholdings; encourage opening to 
public recreation of lands destined 


for future surface mining; and rec- 
reation easement packaging for 
landowner tax benefits while lands 
are opened to public use. 

In Colorado, a sand and gravel 
operator and a city are being as- 
sisted in packaging a mining oper- 
ation to allow public recreation be- 
fore and after minerals have been 
extracted. The 450-acre site will be 
mined over a 25-year period. 

A Missouri owner of 150,000 
acres of timberland is being aided 
with a recreation plan for public 
recreation. The result will demon- 
strate several techniques for such 
areas. 

Montana corporate and environ- 
mental communities are being aided 
in drafting proposals for conserva- 
tion easement legislation. Once sta- 
tutory authority is obtained, work 
will begin with riverfront owners 
to use conservation easements to 
create a wild river in private owner- 
ship. 

As part of the Meramec River 
study in Missouri, the region is 
working on conservation easements 
across private lands between public 
holdings. To aid continuous public 
use, these easements may result in 
a public trail corridor. 


Private Lands For Public 
Recreation Use 


“Private Lands For Public Rec- 
reation Use”’ is a preliminary report 
prepared in February 1974 by the 
Bureau of Outdoor Recreation’s Pa- 
cific Southwest Regional Office. The 
report investigates problem areas 
and possible ways to encourage 
private landowners to allow public 
recreational use of their property. 
More specifically the report deals 
with liability legislation, liability in- 
surance, and tax laws in Arizona, 
California, Hawaii, and Nevada. It 
also addresses the public right to 
private lands as expressed in the 
Custom Theory and Mexican Law, 
government subsidization, redefini- 
tion. of navigable waterways, Swe- 
den’s land use policy, and concerns 
over permits and property abuses. 
Contact: Bill Dickinson, Bureau ~f 
Outdoor Recreation, P. O. Bx 
36062, San Francisco, Calif. 941062. 
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Some 
Private 
Action 


North Maine Woods 


By Mary Vavra 
Northeast Region 
Bureau of Outdoor Recreation 


Much of Maine’s environmental 
wealth is concentrated in the hands 
of private organizations, corpora- 
tions, and individuals. Private own- 
ers in Northern Maine have joined 
together to form a consolidated or- 
ganization known as “North Maine 
Woods.” This group, which present- 
ly consists of Great Northern Paper 
Company, International Paper Com- 
pany, Cassidy Timberlands, the 
State of Maine and ten other in- 
dividual owners, has joined Maine’s 
natural resources agencies in a 
partnership dedicated to solving the 
current problems of conservation 
and recreation, and designing the 
most logical multiple-use manage- 
ment program for future use. 

An increased number of visitors 
using the land for recreation, com- 
bined with the expanded network 
of roads, brought about the devel- 
opment of North Maine Woods. The 
land involved is a region consisting 
of 2% million acres of quality, com- 


Maine’s Allagash Wilderness Waterway 
lures outdoorsmen to forest scenes after 
decades of commercial forest operation. 





mercial timberland. The countryside 
is heavily forested with low rolling 
hills and a very light population 
density. Excellent fishing and wild- 
life areas, combined with the wood- 
ed terrain, make this a favored area 
for both the recreation and timber 
industries. Members earn their liv- 
ing from this land while making 
sure that they do not disturb the 
ecological system for future genera- 
tions. In some sections, the harvest- 
ing operations mark the third time 
trees have been cropped. Because 
of continuing reforestation, moose, 
bear and other wildlife that inhabit 
the area are left unharmed. North 
Maine Woods endeavors to promote 
environmental conservation. 

The area of land owned by North 
Maine Woods is neither ‘‘wilder- 
ness”’ nor park, although wilderness 
and back country experiences are 
available to the visitor. It does not 
supply the modern conveniences of 
campsites, beaches, nearby grocery 
stores, and gas stations, but offers 
a sense of freedom and oneness 
with nature not experienced in many 
commercial recreation areas. 

Landowners in North Maine 
Woods have long cooperated with 
government agencies in Maine, in- 
cluding the Department of Con- 
servation, and the Land Use Reg- 
ulation Commission, and aided in 
the establishment of the Maine Bu- 
reau of Forestry. Some of the active 
partners in the planning and man- 
agement of this area are the State 
agencies of Forestry, Parks and 
Recreation, and Inland Fish and 
Game; they are represented on 
both the policy-making North Maine 
Woods Management Council and 
on the Coordinating Committee 
which formulates the plans and 
management techniques for operat- 
ing the North Maine Woods. An 
example of this cooperation is de- 
monstrated when members allow 
their roads to be used by canoeists 
on their journeys to the Allagash, 
a State-administered river in the 
National Wild and Scenic Rivers 
System. No public highways provide 
access to this recreation area's 
launching points. 

North Maine Woods members 


maintain some of the State’s most 
unique forest scenery and achieve 
environmental conservation through 
proper use and management. 
Contact: North Maine Woods, Box 
1113, Bangor, Maine 04401. 


The Land Savers 


Several national programs for 
converting private lands to public 
uses in recent years have respond- 
ed successfully to growing pres- 
sures for public recreation, natural 
areas, open space, fish and wildlife 
conservation, and historic, scientific, 
and archeological preservation. 


The Nature Conservancy 

This national, nonprofit organiza- 
tion and its 25,000 members have 
been involved in setting aside ap- 
proximately 700,000 acres of lands 
and waters in more than 1,200 proj- 
ects in 47 States and the Virgin 
Islands. Recent major actions in- 
clude: 

Acceptance of a 25,000-acre 
oceanfront tract of land in South 
Carolina from the 25-member San- 
tee Club, a sportsmen’s club, as 
an addition to the State’s Heritage 
Trust Program. The 20-million tract, 
located 45 miles northwest of 
Charleston, adjoins Francis Marion 
National Forest and Cape Romain 
National Wildlife Refuge. 

Acceptance of 50,000 acres of 
Great Dismal Swamp lands from 
Union Camp Corporation with even- 
tual donation to the Department of 
the Interior as the first unit in Dismal 
Swamp National Wildlife Refuge. 
Contact: The Nature Conservancy, 
1800 N. Kent Street, Arlington, Va. 
22209. 


The Izaak Walton League 
of America Endowment, Inc. 

The Endowment, an entity sepa- 
rate from the League, accepts dona- 
tions and gifts of land for preserva- 
tion as wilderness, use for public 
recreation, or resale. 

Outright gifts, bequests, and life 
income trusts result in tax benefits 
to donors. Actions by the Endow- 
ment and the League have aided 
in the preservation of National Parks, 
Monuments, Seashores, Lakeshores, 
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National Forests, Wildlife Refuges, 
wetlands, and many other categor- 
ies of lands and waters. 

Contact: Izaak Walton Endowment, 
P. O. Box 368, Crystal Lake, il. 
60014. 


The National Wildlife Federation 

The Land Heritage Program of 
the National Wildlife Federation is 
the conduit for transferring land and 
water gifts from owners to private 
and public organizations that can 
manage the areas for public use 
or preservation. Tax exemptions are 
available to donors in some situa- 
tions. 

The Federation's Save a Living 
Thing program is carried on jointly 
with the Southland Corporation. The 
effort recently resulted in establish- 
ment of the Nation’s first permanent 
sanctuary for bald eagles on some 
1,100 acres of private lands in South 
Dakota and Nebraska. The area has 
been turned over to the Fish and 
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The North American bald eagle gains 
a permanent home, an estate built on 
Slurpees: 


A West Virginia lassie lands a 
largemouth thaaat long. Managed farm 
ponds and lakes provide good public 
fishing. 


Two sisters follow a Connecticut 
woodlot trail. This is private land 
developed for a variety of recreational 
activities. 
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Wildlife Service for addition to the 
National Wildlife Refuge System. 
Southland Corporation funds total- 
ing $200,000 for the land came from 
one cent of the sale price of each 
“Slurpee” drink sold in 4 months 
in its nationwide chain of 7-Eleven 
Food Stores. 

Contact: National Wildlife Federa- 
tion, 1412 16th Street, N.W., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 20036. 


American Forest Institute 


“The Land Use Idea Book: A 
Guide to Company Promotional Ma- 
terial,” is a September 1974 pub- 
lication of the American Forest In- 
stitute, 1919 Massachusetts Avenue, 
N.W., Washington, D. C. 20036. The 
28-page publication describes the 
efforts of 15 commercial forest own- 
ers and associations across the Na- 
tion to make their lands available 
for public use. 


Gulf States Paper Corporation 

Programs of one deep-south in- 
dustry, Gulf States Paper Corpora- 
tion, are reflected in the titles of 
publications distributed to the pub- 
lic. These include: 

“Day Hunts with Gulf States Pa- 
per: We Take the Guesswork out of 
Finding a Good Place to Hunt’’ 

“You Are Invited to Enjoy Ala- 
bama’'s Finest Hunting as a Member 
of Marengo or Jefferson Wildlife 
Preserves” 

“Your Own Wildlife Preserve” 

“Gulf States Paper Corporation 
Warrier Forest Recreation Unit: A 
Map”’ 

“Hunter's Choice! Gulf States 
Paper's Forest Recreation Program 
Lets You Choose the Way You Want 
to Hunt” 

“Hunting at Westervelt Game 
Preserve in Pickens County, Ala.” 
Contact: Jim Haynes, Gulf States 
Paper Corporation, P. O. Box 3199, 
Tuscaloosa, Ala. 35401. 


A Private Recreation Inventory 
Forty states, Puerto Rico, and the 
Virgin Islands have completed their 
inventories in the Nationwide Inven- 
tory of Private Recreation Areas and 
Facilities. All other participating 
states expect to complete submis- 
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sions in 1975. The project is being 
conducted by the National Asso- 
ciation of Conservation Districts 
(NACD), in cooperation with the 
Bureau of Outdoor Recreation, the 
Soil Conservation Service, Federal 
Extension Service, National Asso- 
ciation of State Liaison Officers, the 
National Recreation and Park As- 
sociation, National Rifle Associaton, 
and Wildlife Management Institute. 

Across the Nation, 3,000 local 
Soil and Water Conservation Dis- 
tricts are inventorying private out- 
door recreation facilities on a coun- 
ty-by-county basis in these general 
categories: 

Facilities operated by commercial 
enterprises for profit; 

Non-profit private facilities; and 

Semi-private recreation facilities, 
including those of clubs and organ- 
izations. 

The survey includes camp- 
grounds, field sports areas, fishing 
waters, golf facilities, historic and 
archaelogical sites, hunting areas, 
natural and scenic areas, picnic 
areas, race tracks, motor courses, 
recreation resorts, rockhounding 
areas, rodeos, zoos, amusement 
parks and outdoor theaters, shoot- 
ing preserves, snow-ski areas, trails, 
vacation farms and dude ranches, 
and water support areas 

Not included are private areas pri- 
marily for family and close friends; 
developments owned and/or oper- 
ated by a public agency; private 
concessions located on _ publicly 
owned or leased lands; enterprises 
on Indian reservations or tribal 
lands; and swimming pools and 
tennis courts at motels, hotels, pri- 
vate homes, condominiums, and 
apartment complexes. 

NACD plans to publish a national 

summary of data in 1975. Many 
States are preparing special publi- 
cations. Conservation Districts also 
will use the data in special publica- 
tions, county plans, and other docu- 
ments. 
Contact: National Association of 
Conservation Districts, 1025 Clark 
Street, Stevens Point, Wis. 54481; 
the respective State Soil Conserva- 
tion Agency; or State Offices of the 
Soil Conservation Service. 





A Recent State Action 


Cook County, Ill., recently began 
a program to give landowners and 
developers a tax break as an in- 
centive to develop privately-owned 
public parks. Designed to encour- 


State Liaison Officers 
to the 
Bureau of Outdoor Recreation 


age the development of public open 
space, including malls, plazas, and 
recreational areas, the program al- 
lows a landowner a 25 percent re- 
duction in the assessment on prop- 
erty dedicated to long-term public 
use. The only prerequisite is a for- 
mal, long-term agreement by a pri- 


Effective in January 1975, a number of State Liaison Officer changes had 
been made by Governors of the States and Territories. On January 17, 1975, 
the following officials had been designated to carry out the Land and Water 


Conservation Fund program: 


ALABAMA 

Claude D. Kelley, Commissioner 

Department of Conservation and 
Natural Resources 

Administrative Building 

Montgomery, Ala. 36104 

205-832-6361 


ALASKA 

William A. Sacheck, Director 
Alaska Division of Parks 
323 E. Fourth Avenue 
Anchorage, Alaska 99501 
907-274-4676 


AMERICAN SAMOA 

Donald F. Graf, Exec. Secretary 
Environmental Quality Commission 
Office of the Governor 

Pago Pago, Tutuila 

American Samoa 96920 


ARIZONA 

Roland H. Sharer 

Outdoor Recreation Coordinating 
Commission 

4433 N. 19th Avenue, Suite 203 

Phoenix, Ariz. 85015 

602-271-5013 


ARKANSAS 

Charles T. Crow, Director 
Arkansas Department of Planning 
400 Train Station Square 

Victory at Markham 

Little Rock, Ark. 72201 
501-371-1211 


CALIFORNIA 

William Penn Mott, Jr., Director 
Department of Parks and Recreation 
1416 - 9th Street, Room 1311 
Sacramento, Calif. 95814 
916-445-2358 


COLORADO 

George T. O’Malley, Jr., Director 

Division of Parks and Outdoor 
Recreation 

Department of Natural Resources 

1845 Sherman Street, Room 101 

Denver, Colo. 80203 

303-892-3437 


vate property owner to dedicate his 
land exclusively to public use. Only 
those portions of land devoted to 
open space for public use will be 
assessed at the reduced rate. 
Contact: Cook County Assessor, 
County Building, 118 N. Clark Street, 
Chicago, Ill. 60602. 


CONNECTICUT 

Theodore B. Hampton, Deputy 
Commissioner for Preservation 
and Conservation 

Department of Environmental 
Protection 

State Office Building 

Hartford, Conn. 06115 

203-566-4522 


DELAWARE 

John C. Bryson, Secretary 

Department of Natural Resources 
and Environmental Coritrol 

Edward Tatnall Building 

Dover, Del. 19901 

302-678-4403 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Joseph H. Cole, Director 

D. C. Recreation Department 
3149 - 16th Street, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 20010 
202-628-6000 


FLORIDA 

Ney C. Landrum, Director 
Division of Recreation and Parks 
Department of Natural Resources 
Crown Bldg. - 202 Blount Street 
Tallahassee, Fla. 32304 
904-488-6131 





GEORGIA 

Joe D. Tanner, Commissioner 
State Dept. of Natural Resources 
270 Washington Street, S.W. 
Atlanta, Ga. 30334 
404-656-3500 


GUAM 

Gerald S. A. Perez, Director 

Bureau of Budget and Mgt. 
Research 

Territory of Guam 

Office of the Governor 

Agana, Guam 96910 


HAWAII 

Hideto Kono, Director 

Dept. of Planning and Economic 
Development 

State Capitol 

Honolulu, Hawaii 96813 

808-548-6914 


Ib;.4O 

Steven W. Bly, Director 

Idaho Dept. of Parks and Recreation 
Statehouse 

Boise, Idaho 83707 

208-964-2154 


ILLINOIS 

Anthony T. Dean, Director 
Department of Conservation 
602 State Office Building 
Springfield, Ill. 62706 
217-525-6302 


INDIANA 

Joseph D. Cloud, Director 
Department of Natural Resources 
608 State Office Building 
Indianapolis, Ind. 46204 
317-633-6344 


IOWA 

Fred A. Priewert, Director 

State Conservation Commission 
State Office Building 

300 Fourth Street 

Des Moines, iowa 50319 
515-281-5384 


KANSAS 

Ewart W. Johnson, Commissioner 
State Department of Parks 
Capitol Plaza Tower, 10th Floor 
Frankfort, Ky. 40601 
502-564-4260 


LOUISIANA 

Gilbert Charles Lagasse, Director 

State Parks and Recreation 
Commission 

State Land and Natural Resources 
Building 

P.O. Drawer 1111, 625 N. 4th Street 

Baton Rouge, La. 70821 

504-389-5761 


MAINE 

Donaldson Koons (Dr.), 
Commissioner 

Department of Conservation 

Statehouse 

Augusta, Maine 04301 

207-289-3821 


MARYLAND 

Louis N. Phipps, Jr., Asst. Secretary 
Dept. of Natural Resources 

State Office Building 

Annapolis, Md. 21404 
301-267-5715 


MASSACHUSETTS 

Arthur Brownell, Commissioner 
Dept. of Natural Resources 
State Office Bldg., Gov't Center 
100 Cambridge Street 

Boston, Mass. 02202 
617-727-3163 


MICHIGAN 

Norman F. Smith, Chief 

Office of Planning Services 
Michigan Dept. of Natural Resources 
Stevens T. Mason Bldg. 

Lansing, Mich. 48926 
517-373-1170 


MINNESOTA 

Robert L. Herbst, Commissioner 
Dept. of Natural Resources 

301 Centennial Building 

658 Cedar Street 

St. Paul, Minn. 55101 
612-296-2549 


MISSISSIPPI 

Rae Sanders, Outdoor Recreation 
Director 

Mississippi Park System 

Robert E. Lee Building 

Jackson, Miss. 39201 

601-354-6321 
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MISSOURI 

James L. Wilson, Director 
Dept. of Natural Resources 
1203 Jefferson Bidg., Box 176 
Jefferson City, Mo. 65101 
314-635-3332 


MONTANA 

Ashley C. Roberts, Administrator 
Recreation and Parks Division 
Montana Dept. of Fish and Game 
Mitchell Building 

Helena, Mont. 59601 
406-449-3066 


NEBRASKA 

Willard R. Barbee, Director 
Game and Parks Commission 
2200 N. 33rd Street 

P.O. Box 30370 

Lincoln, Neb. 68503 
402-477-5211 


NEVADA 

Elmo J. De Ricco, Director 

Dept. of Conservation and Natural 
Resources 

Nye Building, Room 214 

Carson City, Nev. 89701 

702-882-7482 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 

George Gilman, Commissioner 

Dept. of Resources and Economic 
Development 

State House Annex 

Concord, N.H. 03301 

603-271-2411 


NEW JERSEY 

David J. Bardin, Commissioner 
Dept. of Environmental Protection 
John Fitch Plaza, P.O. Box 1390 
Trenton, N. J. 08625 
609-292-2886 


NEW MEXICO 
Richard W. Mutz, Director 
Recreation & Historic Preservation 
Division 
State Planning Office 
Executive-Legislative Blidg., 
Room 403 
Santa Fe, N. Mex. 87503 
505-827-2316 





NEW YORK 

Alexander Aldrich, Commissioner 
Office of Parks and Recreation 
South Swan Street Building 
Albany, N. Y. 12223 
518-474-0443 


NORTH CAROLINA 

James E. Harrington, Secretary 

Dept. of Natural and Economic 
Resources 

P.O. Box 27687 

Raleigh, N. C. 27611 

919-829-4984 


NORTH DAKOTA 

Gary Leppart, Coordinator 

State Outdoor Recreation Agency 
State Office Building 

900 East Boulevard 

Bismarck, N. Dak. 58501 
701-224-2430 


OHIO 

Robert W. Teater, Director 

Dept. of Natural Resources 

1952 Belcher Dr., Fountain Square 
Columbus, Ohio 43224 
614-466-3770 


OKLAHOMA 

Chris T. Delaporte, Director 
Division of State Parks 

Tourism and Recreation Department 
500 Will Rogers Memorial Building 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 73105 
405-521-2413 


OREGON 

David G. Talbot 

State Parks Superintendent 
300 State Highway Building 
Salem, Oreg. 97310 
503-378-6305 


PENNSYLVANIA 

William H. Wilcox 

Secretary of Community Affairs 
P.O. Box 155 

Harrisburg, Pa. 17120 
717-787-7160 


PUERTO RICO 

Emilio Casellas, Administrator 

Public Parks & Recreation 
Administration 

P.O. Box 3207 

San Juan, P. R. 00904 

809-725-1966 


RHODE ISLAND 

Dennis J. Murphy, Jr., Director 
Department of Natural Resources 
Veteran’s Memorial Building 

83 Park Street 

Providence, R. |. 02903 
401-277-2771 


SOUTH CAROLINA 

John A. May (Col.), State Lia. Officer 

Bureau of Outdoor Recreation 

Dept. of Parks, Recreation & 
Tourism 

P.O. Box 1358 

Columbia, S. C. 29202 

803-758-3164 


SOUTH DAKOTA 

John Popowski, Secretary 

S. Dakota Dept. of Game, 
Fish & Parks 

State Office Building #1 

Pierre, S. Dak. 57501 

605-224-3387 


TENNESSEE 

Granville Hinton, Commissioner 
Department of Conservation 
2611 West End Avenue 
Nashville, Tenn. 37203 
615-741-2301 


TEXAS 

Clayton Garrison, Exec. Director 
Parks and Wildlife Department 
John H. Reagan Building 
Austin, Tex. 78701 
512-475-2087 


UTAH 

Gordon E. Harmston, Exec. Director 
Department of Natural Resources 
438 State Capitol Building 

Salt Lake City, Utah 84114 
801-328-5691 


VERMONT 

Edward J. Koenemann 

Director of Planning Division 

Agency of Environmental 
Conservation 

Statehouse 

Montpelier, Vt. 05602 

802-828-3357 
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VIRGIN ISLANDS 

Hortense M. Rowe (Mrs.), 
Commissioner 

Dept. of Conservation and Cultural 
Affairs 

Post Office Box 390 

Charlotte Amalie 

St. Thomas, V. |. 00801 


VIRGINIA 

Rob R. Blackmore, Director 

Va. Commission of Outdoor 
Recreation 

803 East Broad Street 

Richmond, Va. 23219 

804-770-2036 


WASHINGTON 

Stanley E. Francis, Administrator 

Interagency Committee for Outdoor 
Recreation 

4800 Capitol Boulevard 

Tumwater, Wash. 98504 

206-753-7140 


Group camps, private vacation homes, 
and commercial facilities help to 

broaden public use of Georgia Power 
Company’s Lake Burton, Clayton, Ga. 


a eeN $ 





WEST VIRGINIA 

Richard D. Frum 

State Liaison Officer 
Office of the Governor 
State Capitol 

Charleston, W. Va. 25305 


WISCONSIN 

John A. Beale, Deputy Secretary 
Department of Natural Resources 
P.O. Box 450 

Madison, Wis. 53701 
608-266-2121 


WYOMING 

Paul H. Westedt, Director 
Wyoming Recreation Commission 
Box 309, State Office Building 
Cheyenne, Wyo. 82001 
307-777-7695 


Elaborate facilities may not be required 
for mult’ ple uses of private reservoirs 
and forest lands. 


The Congress: 
New 

Federal 
Legislation 


Forest and Rangeland Renewable 
Resources Planning Act of 1974, 
Act of August 17, 1974, directs the 
Secretary of Agriculture to prepare 
by December 31, 1975, a long-term 
Renewable Resources Program, in- 
cluding land and resource manage- 
ment plans for the National Forests, 
Rangelands, and related lands. Such 
plans are to be coordinated with 
the land and resource management 
planning processes of State and lo- 
cal governments and other Federal 
agencies. P. L. 93-378 (88 Stat. 
476). 


Big Thicket National Preserve, 
Act of October 11, 1974, establishes 
the Big Thicket National Preserve 
of approximately 85,000 acres in 
eastern Texas. The law authorizes 
the appropriation of $63,812,000 for 
property acquisition. P. L. 93-439 
(88 Stat. 1254). 


Big Cypress National Preserve, 
Act of October 11, 1974, establishes 
the Big Cypress National Preserve 
of 570,000 acres in Florida to sup- 
ply water to the bordering Ever- 
glades National Park. The law au- 
thorizes the appropriation of $116 
million for property acquisition. P. L. 
93-440 (88 Stat. 1258). 


Amendments to the Act Providing 
for Conservation Programs on Mili- 
tary Reservations, Act of October 
18, 1974, authorizes (1) the appro- 
priation of $1.5 million each fiscal 
year from 1975 through 1978 for the 
Secretary of Defense to develop and 
maintain public outdoor recreation 
resources and enhance fish and 
wildlife habitat on military reserva- 
tions in accordance with coopera- 
tive plans with the Secretary of the 
Interior; (2) the appropriation of $2 
million to the Secretary of the In- 
terior each year to carry out his 





functions under such cooperative 
plans; and (3) the Secretary of the 
Interior, with respect to lands ad- 
ministered by Bureau of Land Man- 
agement, to conserve and rehabili- 
tate fish and wildlife and control 
off-road vehicle traffic. P. L. 93-452 
(88 Stat. 1369). 


Omnibus National Park System 
Act, Act of October 26, 1974, in- 
creases the appropriation ceilings 
for land acquisition at 14 National 
Park Service areas (total increase 
approximately $90 million); author- 
i7es boundary chanaes for seven 
NPS areas; directs the Secretary 
of the Interior to study and report 
to the Conaress. by October 26 
1975. on preservina the historic and 
natural resources of the Ohio and 
Erie Canal in Ohio; and provides 
that whenever an owner of property 
acauired for the National Park Svs- 
tem elects to retain rights of use 
and occupancy, he waives his riaht 
to relocation benefits. P. L. 93-477 
(88 Stat. 1445). 


Joint Funding Simplification Act, 
Act of December 5, 1974, author- 
izes Federal agencies, under regu- 
lations prescribed by the President, 
to identify related grant programs 
suitable for providing joint support 


for specific projects; to prepare 
guidelines for joint application and 
project design; and to develop com- 
mon procedures, etc. It would not, 
however, affect the substance of 
existing programs. P. L. 93-510 (88 
Stat. 1604). 


Cuyahoga Valley National Rec- 
reation Area, Act of December 27, 
1974, establishes the Cuyahoga Val- 
ley National Recreation Area, au- 
thorizing the appropriation of $34,- 
500,000 for property acquisition. 
The area of not more than 20,000 
acres includes portions of the Cuya- 


hoga River Valley between Cleve- 
land and Akron, Ohio. P. L. 93-55 
(88 Stat. 1784). 


Expansion of Grand Canyon Na- 
tional Park, Act of January 3, 1975, 
enlarges the park by about 1.2 mil- 
lion acres, authorizing the appro- 
priation of $1,250,000 for property 
acquisition. Also grants trust title 
to approximately 185,000 acres of 
National Park, Monument and forest 
lands to the Havasupai Indians. P. L. 
93-620 (88 Stat. 2089). 


Wild and Scenic Rivers, Act of 
January 3, 1975, authorizes $2,- 
175,000 for the study of 29 river 
segments as potential additions to 
the Wild and Scenic Rivers System. 
Also, an additional $11,725,000 is 
authorized to be appropriated for 
the Lower St. Croix land acquisition 


program. P. L. 93-621 (88 Stat 
2094). 


Eastern Wilderness, Act of Janu- 
ary 3, 1975, establishes 16 National 
Forest areas in the eastern United 
States as instant wilderness areas 
and designates another 17 such 
areas for study. Those designated 
as wilderness areas include: Sipsey, 
Ala.; Caney Creek, Ark.; Upper Buf- 
falo, Ark.; Bradwell Bay, Fla.; Bea- 
ver Creek, Ky.; Presidential Range- 
Dry River, N. H.; Joyce Kilmer- 
Slickrock, N. C. and Tenn.; Ellicott 
Rock, S. C., N. C., and Ga.; Gee 
Creek, Tenn.; Bristol Cliffs, Vt.; Lye 
Brook, Vt.; James River Face, Va.; 
Dolly Sods, W. Va.; Otter Creek, 
W. Va.; Rainbow Lake, Wis.; and 
Cohutta, Ga. and Tenn. P. L. 93-622 
(88 Stat. 2096). 


Canaveral National Seashore, Act 
of January 3, 1975, establishes the 
Canaveral National Seashore of ap- 
proximately 67,500 acres in Florida, 
authorizing the appropriation of $7,- 


941,000 for property acquisition. 
P. L. 93-626 (88 Stat. 2121). 


Omnibus Wilderness, Act of Janu- 
ary 3, 1975, establishes the Cha- 
misso Wilderness, Alaska; Florida 
Keys Wilderness, Fla.; St. Marks 
Wilderness, Fla.; Blackbeard Island 
and Wolf Island Wildernesses in 
Georgia; Breton Wilderness, La.; 
Moosehorn Wilderness, Maine; 
Brigantine Wilderness, N. J.; Bosque 
del Apache Wilderness, N. Mex.; 
Chase Lake Wilderness and Lost- 
wood Wilderness, N. Dak.; West 
Sister Island Wilderness, Ohio; Cape 
Romain Wilderness, S. C.; Agua 
Tibia and Emigrant Wildernesses, 
Calif.;. Weminuche Wilderness, 
Colo.; and Mission Mountains Wild- 
erness, Mont. P. L. 93-632 (88 Stat. 
2153); 


Federal-Aid Highway Amend- 
ments of 1974, Act of January 4, 
1975, authorizes the appropriation 
of $10 million for fiscal year 1976 
to the Secretary of Transportation 
to make grants to the 50 States, 
District of Columbia, and Puerto 
Rico for demonstration projects for 
construction of bikeways. Such bike- 
ways would be for commuting and 
recreation purposes in urban areas. 
The grants would be on an 80 per- 
cent Federal-20 percent State basis. 
Also, the act authorizes the Secre- 
tary of Transportation to construct 
access highways to public recrea- 
tion areas on certain lakes. P. L. 
93-643 (88 Stat. 2281). 


Community Services, Act of Janu- 
ary 4, 1975, establishes a Commu- 
nity Services Administration to ad- 
minister, in consultation with the 
Secretary of Labor, a ‘Summer 
Youth Recreation Program” de- 
signed to allow recreation oppor- 
tunities for children of low-income 
homes during the summer months. 
P. L. 93-644 (88 Stat. 2291). 
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